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“ARIZONA  DESERT."  BY  A.  L.  GROLL 


One  of  fifty  reproductions  of  typical  paintings 
by  American  Artists  contained  in  “Biographi¬ 
cal  Notes,”  just  published.  Price,  fifty  cents, 
postpaid. 


Macbeth  Gallery 


During  the  season  we  will,  as 
usual,  have  frequent  special  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  work  of  the  leading 
American  Artists. 

Announcements  and  catalogues 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 


VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


William  Macbeth 

450  Fifth  Avenue 

(at  Fortieth  Street) 

New  York  City 


Books  About  the  War  Country 


CARILLONS  OF 
BELGIUM  HOLLAND 


ADVENTURES 

WITH  A  SKETCH  BOOK 

By  DONALD  MAXWELL 
Author  of  “A  Cruise  Across  Europe ” 

Something  new  in  the  way  of  a  travel  book. 

So  unusually  written  and  illustrated  that 

the  reader  feels  himself  an  actual  partaker  with  the  author  in  his  explora¬ 
tions  through  the  then  beautiful  but  now  battle-scarred  fields  of  Europe. 


Over  200  Sketches 
in  Color  and  Line 
Reproduced  in 
Facsimile  from  the 
Author’s  Originals 

Sq.  8vo.  Cloth 
$3.00  net 


The  Tower  Music  of  the  Low  Countries 
By  William  Gorham  Rice 

With  32  illustrations,  etc.  i2mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25  net.  Also  a  limited 
edition  of  300  copies,  printed  on 
special  paper,  with  a  frontispiece 
etching.  $3.00  net. 

What  is  brought  together  here  is  the 
result  of  explorations  among  many 
towers.  The  material  so  obtained  makes 
an  unusual  book,  interesting  to  students 
of  history,  to  lovers  of  music,  and  to 
general  readers.  Longfellow,  Stevenson, 
de  Amici  and  Victor  Hugo  are  amongst 
those  who  have  felt  the  charms  of  the 
carillon.  Until  now,  however.no  one  has 
shown  its  relation  to  racial  temperament, 
its  democracy,  and  its  intimate  compan¬ 
ionship  with  daily  life  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  book  is  valuable  for 
libraries,  it  suggests  new  things  for 
travelers  abroad,  while  the  freshness  of 
the  theme  and  the  many  illustrations 
make  it  particularly  attractive  as  a  gift 
book. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
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EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 
IN  COLD  AND  SILVER 
WHICH  CANNOT  BE  OB¬ 
TAINED  ELSEWHERE 
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The  International  Studio 

Edited  by  CHARLES  HOLME.  American  Pages,  111  to  XXXIV  Inclusive, and  Articles  on  Advertising  Pages  Edited  by  W.  H.  de  B.  NELSON 
Registered  at  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Copyright,  1914,  by  John  Lane  Co.  Entered  at  N.  Y  Post  Office  as  Second-Class  Matter  j 

Plates 

CONTENTS,  NOVEMBER,  1914 

J.  A.  D.  INGRES 

Oil  Painting 

Portrait  of  Madame  Gonse 
Frontispiece 

HILDA  FEARON 

Oil  Painting 

Portrait  of  Algernon  Talmage 
Facing  page  30 

E.  HILDA  RIX 

Chalk  Drawing 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Soko 

Facing  page  36 

GERALD  UNSWORTH  AND 
INIGO  TRIGGS 

i  Architectural  Perspective 

House  at  Liphook,  Hants 
!  Facing  page  46 

FRANK  BRANGWYN, 
A.R.A.,  P.R.B.A. 

Original  Wood  Engraving 
Almshouses,  Dixmude,  Belgium 
Facing  page  54 

F.  H.  BALL 

Pen  Drawing 

Bacchante 

Facing  page  62 

VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 

Busts 

H.  M.  The  Quf.en  of  the  Belgians 

H.  M.  The  King  of  the  Belgians 
Pages  72-73 

PAGE 

OLD  SUBJECTS  IN  NEW  VESTMENTS . By  Jessie  Lemont .  iii 

Five  Illustrations. 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  GEORGE  ELBERT  BURR  By  Morris  R.  Ward  xi 

Three  Illustrations. 

SCULPTURE  OF  ROBERT  AITKEN,  N.A . By  Arthur  Iioeber .  xv 

Six  Illustrations. 

THE  GROSVENOR  HOUSE  EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  ART 

Eleven  Illustrations.  By  T.  Martin  Wood .  3 

SOME  ETCHINGS  BY  ERNEST  D.  ROTH  By  E.  Madden  13 

Six  Illustrations. 

THE  WOODCUTS  OF  MR.  SYDNEY  LEE,  A.R.E  By  Malcolm  C.  Salaman  19 

Four  Illustrations.  • 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  MISS  HILDA  FEARON  By  Charles  Marriott.  27 

Seven  Illustrations. 

SKETCHING  IN  MOROCCO:  A  LETTER  FROM  MISS  HILDA  RIX  35 

Five  Illustrations. 

RECENT  DESIGNS  IN  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  Seven  Illustrations..  41 

STUDIO  TALK  (From  Our  Own  Correspondents) . Thirty-three  Illustrations. .  .  -  46 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES .  79 

THE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  ART  AND  WAR  80 

THE  DUAL  ART  OF  ALBERT  P.  LUCAS  By  1.  Merrick  xix 

Seven  Illustrations. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  PARIS  By  Clara  T.  MacChesney  xxiv 

Seven  Illustrations.  I 

IN  THE  GALLERIES . Five  Illustrations .  XXX 

FOR  THE  WAR  SUFFERERS . One  Illustration .  xxxiii 

Published  monthly.  50  cents  per  copy.  $5.00  a  year.  Canadian  Postage  60  cents,  foreign  postage,  $1.44  additional 

Bourgeois  Galleries 

Old  and  Modern 
Masters 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


668  Fifth  Avenue 


226  rue  de  Rivoli 


THF  6BfV  CENTER 
UBRMW 
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OSAKA 

LONDON 


KIOTO 

BOSTON 


Shipping  Offices 

PEKING  SHANGHAI 


YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

254  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


CHINESE  BIRD  CAGE 
CHIEN-LUNG  PERIOD  (1735-1796) 


WORKS  OF  ART  FROM  FAR  EAST 

YAMANAKA  85  CO.  aim  to  collect  only  such  articles 
as  truly  represent  the  highest  standard  of  Oriental  Art 

ORIENTAL 

Potteries  Carvings  Paintings  Lamps 

Bronzes  Prints  Brocades  Crystals 

Jades  Rugs  Porcelains  Etc. 

Pamphlet,  “The  Table  Decoration,”  on  application 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Now  Ready,  Volume  53  (July  to  October,  1914).  Cloth  binding,  $3.00;  postage,  35c. 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 

Have  on  Public  Exhibition  in  Their  New  Building  at 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
An  Unusual  Collection  of  Choice  Paintings  of  All  the  Early  Schools 

A  Special  Department  Is  Devoted  to  Expert  Restoration  and  to  the  Framing  of  Oil  Paintings 


A  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN 

Collection  of  Paintings  by 
Living  American  Artists 

for  sale  at  prices  which  existing  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  render  extremely  mod¬ 
erate.  Description  and  photographs 
will  be  sent  on  request  to  interested 
collectors  residing  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  call  in  person. 

ARCHIBALD  J.  SHAPIRO 
3810  Broadway  New  York 


Wnn  'Print's 


Exclusive  designs  in  the  original  colors. 
16x24.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
WM.T.  SHEPHERD,  Sales  Agent, Evanston, III. 


RARE  JAPANESE  PRINTS 
ORIENTAL  ART  OBJECTS 

Exceptional  opportunities  of  securing  genuine  specimen* 
of  old  Bronzes,  Brasses,  Lacquers,  Porcelains,  Brocades, 
Hand-made  Bead  Bags,  Etc.  Established  in  japxn  20  yean. 

Agents  for  the  Oriental  Hand-made  Lace  Workera. 
References — Hongkong  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 
Addv«sa:  36  IVall  Street.  N.  Y. 

Oriental  Purchasing  Agents,  Box  No.274, Yokohama,  Japan 

EXPERT  RESTORING 

OF 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
OLD  PRINTS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 
BLEACHED  AND  REMARGINED 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ARTISTIC  FRAMING 

E.  LEFEVRE,  16  New  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Old  Japanese  Prints 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 
HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 

Executor 

106  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

305  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 
New  York  City 

Finest  Reproductions  in  Color, 
Carbon  and  Photogravure 

Illustrated  Supplementary  Catalogue  of 
Old  Masters — io  cents 

HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

HIGH-CLASS  ENGRAVINGS  AND 
ETCHINGS 

107  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PICTURES  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

We  can  turn  your  ideas  into  money. 
We  sell  stories,  poems,  moving  picture 
scenarios,  illustrations  and  designs  on 
commission  to  magazine  and  picture 
publishers.  Special  facilities  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  drawings  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  Write  for  list  of  material  needed, 
mentioning  class  of  work  you  do. 

Writers  and  Illustrators  Exchange 

R.  870,  1790  Broadway  New  York 
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The  W.  Scott  Thurber  Art  Galleries 

408  SO.  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 

We  hope  to  introduce  during  the  winter  some  artists  whose  works  have  not 
yet  been  shown — names  added  to  our  notice  list  on  request. 

IMPORTANT  EXAMPLES  OF  PAINTINGS  BY 

I  Karl  Anderson,  Hugo  Ballin,  Lawrence  Mazzanovich,  Henry  Golden 
Dearth,  and  Louis  Paul  Dessar  always  on  view.  Etchings,  Mezzotints 
and  Wood  Blocks. 

. 


Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson 

THIS  picture  is  one  of  25  in  my  catalogue  of 
“Highest  Grade  Prints.”  It  has  an  unique 
literary  interest.  Covered  with  the  dust  of 
scores  of  years  it  has  been  hanging  unnoticed  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  collection  of  an  old  American  family.  It  was  recently 
freed  of  its  obscuring  accumulations  and  its  authenticity 
established. 

It  was  painted  in  1603  by  Karl  Van  Mander,  a  Dutch 
artist,  a  teacher  of  Frans  Hals.  It  is  probably  the  only 
picture  of  Shakespeare  that  has  not  been  altered  more  or 
iess  by  the  brush  of  a  “restorer.” 

Our  reproduction  of  this  most  interesting  picture  is  in 
color  photogravure  and  is  a  very  faithful  copy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  It  will  be  sent  on  approval  and  if  not  wanted  on 
examination  may  be  returned  and  money  will  be  refunded. 
Size  11  x  14  inches,  price  $3.00. 

BLAKE  OZIAS,  Printseller  and  Importer 

DARIEN,  CONN. 

Note. — I  sell  “Highest  Grade  Prints”  by  mail  from  an  illustrated 
catalogue.  New  issue  just  out  contains  25  half-tone  plates  well  printed 
on  soft-finish  cameo  paper  (unbound  sheets).  They  embrace  the  best 
work  of  the  world’s  best  print  publishers.  If  you  are  interested  in  good 
pictures  you  will  enjoy  the  catalogue.  It  is  sent  on  receipt  of  25c. 


NEWCOMB  MACKLIN  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

HAND  CARVED  AND  COMPOSITION 
PAINTING  FRAMES  FOR  ARTISTS 
AND  EXHIBITIONS  A  SPECIALTY 

Lowest  Prices  Guaranteed 

(Our  new  56-page  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  Artiata 
and  Dealers  upon  application) 

SALESROOM:  233  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
FACTORY:  State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  CHICAGO 


A  new  series,  of  high  distinction,  of  which  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
the  architect  of  the  New  York  Cathedral,  writes: 

The  artistic  and  architectural  success  of  this  series  is 
guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  George  T.  Plowman  is 
the  artist  who  is  producing  them.  Trained  as  an  architect, 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  architectural  etchings,  which 
have  taken  a  high  place  amongst  art  works  of  this  kind. 
To  a  sense  of  form  and  of  light  and  shade  composition, 
that  compares  favorably  with  the  same  quality  in  the 
master  etcher  Haig,  he  adds  a  feeling  for  delicate  textures 
that  is  very  distinguished  and  equally  rare. 

Editions  strictly  limited.  Prospectus  sent  on  request 


Also  new  subjects  in 


For  Twenty  Years  a  Hall-Mark  of  Good  Taste  in  Pictures 
Unsurpassed  for  Gifts 
and  for  framing  for  one’s  home 

At  Art  Stores,  or  sent  on  approval,  $1.00  to  $10.00 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  practically  a  Handbook  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Art,  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents  (stamps  accepted);  this  cost  de¬ 
ducted  from  a  subsequent  purchase  of  the  Prints.  Copyright  by 

CURTIS  CAMERON.  25  Harcourt  Street,  BOSTON 

Boston  .Salesroom:  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
New  York  Salesroom:  Craftsman  Building,  6  E.  39th  Street 
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ART  SCHOOLS— NEW  YORK 


ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 


(H,  Classes  in  Antique  Drawing,  Life  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Portrait  and  Still  Life  Painting,  Miniature  Painting,  Modeling, 
Etching,  Illustration,  Composition,  Costume  and  Life  Sketch. 

WINTER  TERM  OPENS  ON  SEPTEMBER  28th,  1914,  AND  CLOSES  ON  MAY  22d,  1915 


Robert  Aitken 
Alice  Beckington 
George  B.  Bridgman 
Charles  Chapman 
John  F.  Carlson 
Edward  L.  Chase 


INSTRUCTORS 

Frank  Vincent  Du  Mond 
Edward  Dufner 
Thomas  Fogarty 
Lucia  Fairchild  Fuller 
Hans  Peter  Hansen 
John  C.  Johansen 


Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 
Leo  Mielziner 
Voitech  Preissig 
Jane  Peterson 
Agnes  Richmond 
Dimitri  Romanoffsky 


ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK,  215  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 


Mr.  KAY  WOMRATH 

Will  start  his  class  in  Decorative  Design  and  Decorative  Composition  the  first  Thurs¬ 
day  in  November.  For  information  write  or  inquire  at  Mr.  Womrath’s  Studio,  45  West 
46th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ART  SCHOOL 

OCTOBER  1— JUNE  1 


Course  Correlated  with  ART  HISTORY 

De  sign,  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  Color, 
Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Composi¬ 
tion,  Embroidery,  Interior  Decoration,  Etc. 

Evening  Class  in  Costume  Drawing 
Best  Foundation,  Training  Practical,  Methods  Original 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  CENTRAL  BRANCH 
7  East  15th  Street,  New  York 

Office  hours— 9  A.M.  to  S  P.M.  and  7-9  P.M. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  for  WOMEN 


Incorporated  1892 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book-Cover  Designing; 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Conven¬ 
tionalization.  Architec¬ 
ture.  Headquarters  for 
Women  Students.  Society 
Beaux  -  Arts  Architects, 
Antique  and  Costume 
Classes.  Summer  Course, 
June  I  5-Aug.  I  5. 


160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


i CHOOL  NOTES 


At  the  New  York  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Design  for  Women  instruction  is 
given  in  the  practical  application  of  orna¬ 
mental  design  to  manufacture  and  to  the 
numerous  arts  and  crafts,  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  so  many  positions  are  now  open  to 
women.  The  instructors  are  men  and 
women  of  practical  experience  in  the 
branches  which  they  represent,  and  so  are 
able  to  offer  good,  solid  advice,  as  well  as 
practical  instruction  to  the  students. 

The  library  is  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  in  the  city,  comprising  many  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  and  valuable  volumes,  and 
every  book,  plate  and  photograph  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use.  The  library  is  in  charge  of  a 
competent  librarian,  who  is  always  glad  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  girls. 

Besides  the  regular  courses  in  design — 
wall  paper,  textile,  architecture,  interior 
decoration  and  illustration,  special  courses 
are  offered  in  fashion  sketching,  historic 
ornament,  book  cover  and  conventionaliza¬ 
tion. 

No  fixed  period  for  the  course  is  estab¬ 
lished,  but  each  pupil  is  allowed  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  she  can.  No  examinations 
are  required  for  entrance  to  the  elementary 
department,  which  generally  covers  a 
period  of  a  year  and  one-half  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  had  no  previous  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  elementary  course  is  required, 
and  the  advanced  courses  are  elective. 

The  school  helps  to  place  its  students  in 
positions  after  they  have  completed  their 
courses,  and  today  it  has  more  positions 
open  and  offered  than  it  can  adequately 
train  girls  to  fill.  A  separate  department 
exists  for  that  purpose,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  registrar. 


SILVER  SANDWICH  PLATE  CARVED  IN 
WHEAT  MOTIF 
CLARIv-ELLIS  STUDIOS 


Thirty  years  ago,  in  this  country,  a 
piece  of  jewellery  represented  so  many 
karats  of  diamonds  or  other  precious  stones 
and  so  many  pennyweights  of  gold,  and 
nothing  more.  Similarly,  the  value  of  a 
piece  of  silverware  was  estimated  according 
to  its  weight,  design  being  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  Much  of  the  commercial  jew¬ 
ellery  and  silverware  of  to-day  is  made  in 
the  same  spirit. 

In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  a  jewel 
represented  an  idea  conveyed  by  means  of 
appropriate  precious  materials — a  thought 
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HAMMERED  SILVER  TEA  CADDY  SET 
WITH  CHINESE  JADE 
CLARK-ELLIS  STUDIOS 

or  sentiment  framed  by  a  perfect  tech¬ 
nique  in  such  a  manner  that  it  expressed 
that  thought  most  appropriately. 

The  aim  was  to  make  each  piece  personal 
— to  embody  in  it  something  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  destined  to  possess  it,  and  a  jewel 
that  carried  with  it  no  thought  was  not 
considered  an  object  of  art. 

The  Clark-Ellis  Studios,  New  York  City, 
are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  these  craftsmen  of  long 
ago,  offering  a  service  in  which  commercial 
prosperity  is  not  placed  above  artistic  suc¬ 
cess;  a  service  which  creates  something 
personal  to  each  individual  and  which 
cares  for  the  lesser  task  in  the  same  spirit 
that  it  cares  for  the  greater,  and  with  a 
desire  to  create  each  day  something  of 
lasting  beauty  and  value. 

Jewellery  in  platinum,  gold,  enamel, 
carved  ivory  and  crystal,  hammered  silver¬ 
ware  and  ecclesiastical  metal  work  are 
among  the  products  of  the  Studios,  and  a 
design  once  carried  to  completion  is  not 
duplicated,  but  becomes  the  property  of 
the  possessor  of  the  finished  piece. 


TRAY  WITH  EMBROIDERED  DESIGN 
BY  STUDENT  AT  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ART  SCHOOL 


The  course  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Art  School, 
New  York,  will  remain  unchanged  in  essen¬ 
tials  in  1914— T5;  graduates  prove  experi¬ 
mentally  that  its  round  of  correlated  studies 
ends  in  independence,  both  financial  and 
artistic.  They  count  in  many  lines  of 
crafts,  as  well  as  in  art  exhibitions.  A 
graduate  of  1911,  whose  work  in  painting 
is  coming  to  the  fore,  says:  “I  have  had 


NEW  YORK 


A  NATION’S  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ART  TRAINING 

Courses  that  meet  America’s  new  demand  for 
the  art  quality  in  the  things  of  actual  life 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 


Successor  to  CHASE  SCHOOL 


FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  President 


Painting,  Drawing,  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Design,  Illus¬ 
tration,  Illustrative  Advertising,  Posters  and  Normal  Training. 
Enlarged  equipment.  Thirty  instructors.  Send  for  circular. 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary,  2239  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE  SCHOOL 
OF  MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Open  from  October  to  June 

-  ,  ,  (  MAX  WEBER 

instructors  j  PAUL  LEWIS  ANDERSON 

For  information,  address 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE,  Director,  230  East  11th  St.,  N.Y. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry,  Silver- 
smithing,  Life,  Portrait,  Composition,  Costume  Illustra¬ 
tion,  Commercial  Design,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting. 

Architecture— Two-and-Three- Year  Courses. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  T raining — T wo- Year  Courses. 
80  Room*;  46  Instructor*;  28th  Year 
WALTER  8COTT  PERRY.  Director 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

( Incorporated  bu  the  Tiegents 
of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Broadway,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under 
Trained  Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from 
Costume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions, 
Anatomy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color 
and  Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 
Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS,  Director 


■  a - ■■ - - — ■■ 


LESSONS  in  JEWELRY 
and  METALWORK 


in  a  well-equipped  workshop. 

■  ■  Students  receive  individual  a  a 
••  instruction.  •' 

For  particulars  apply  to 

CLARK-ELLIS  STUDIOS 

17  West  45th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 


■  ■ -  ■■  . 


CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Four- year  course  in  Painting  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  P.  Three-year  certificate  course  in  Design. 
Special  course  in  illustration.  Prizes;  graduate  fel¬ 
lowship  entitling  holder  to  a  year’s  study  abroad. 
Special  students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  bulle¬ 
tin  and  information  address  Registrar,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I N  D I AN A 


THEJOHN  HERRON 
ART-INSTITUTE 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 


Sept.  28,  1914 — Fourteenth  Year — June  5,  1915 
DRAWING  PAINTING— DESIGN— NORMAL  ART 

Practical,  fundamental  instruction,  with  unusual 
opportunity  for  study  in  the  museum  and  library. 
Diplomas  given.  For  catalog,  address  Dept.  A. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Director. 


6th  and  Alvarado  sEtss  SCHOOL  IF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

All  branches  under  trained  specialists.  School 
open  all  the  year.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Est.  Inc.  1887  L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 


WRITE  f-OR 
ILLU-/TRATEP 
CATALOGUE 


CALIMAJCn^L 


nERKELty-  CALIFORNIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal. 


COLLEGEo/FINEARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 

Every  Branch  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Bulletin  on  request 

W.  L.  1UDS0N,  Dean,  200  S.  Ave.  66,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Study  where  il  is  a  joy  to  be  alive 

The  Stickney  Memorial 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

Corner  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Lincoln  Avenues 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

A  New  School  offering  exceptional  opportunities 
for  Art  Study  in  the  West.  Special  classes  in  Paint¬ 
ing  from  the  Landscape  throughout  the  winter. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  C.  P.  Tovvnsley, 
Director. 


MISSOURI 


Washington  University 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Drawing,  Ceramic 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts,  Composition, 
Modeling.  Bookbinding, 
Crafts,  Illustration. 

For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
Sklnker  Road  and  Llndell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

WM.  SERGEANT  EENDAI.L.  Director 

Fatuity.  Painting — Profesaor  Kendall.  Drawing — Asst.  Professor  Edwin  C.  Taylor.  George  H. 
L*a**ettel.  Sculpture — Lee  O.  Lawrie.  Architecture — Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.  Anatomy — Raynham 
Townsfaend,  M.D.  Classes  In  Composition  and  Perspective. 

Winchester  Foreign  Fellowship,  English  Foreign  Scholarship  and  School  Scholarships. 

For  Illustrated  catalogue  and  information  address  George  H.  Langzettbl,  Secretary. 


ILLINOIS  MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago  School 
of  Applied  and 

Normal  Art  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Decorative  De- 
lign,  Commercial  Design  and  Illustration,  Normal 
Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts.  Two-year  courses.  Lim¬ 
ited  membership,  personal  attention.  Graduates  in 
demand  in  all  lines  of  art  activity.  Fall  term  begins 
September  14,  1914.  Write  for  particulars  to 

Secretary,  310-606  S.  Michigan  Avenue. 


Boston,  Massachusetts  39th  year 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors :  Draining  and  Painting  Frank  W.  Benson, 
Philip  L..  Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson, 
R.  Mcl-ellan  ;  Modeling--  B.  L.  Pratt;  Design — H.  Elliott, 
H.  H  Clark,  G.  J.  Hunt.  Prizes,  Scholarships  and  Traveling 
Scholarships.  For  list  of  prizes  won  and  of  positions  held  tn 
past  pupils  of  school  and  for  circular,  address 

ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 

Mr.  Eben  F.  Cumins 

“Classes  in  the  application  of  Design 
to  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life, 


The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

ART  SCHOOL 

N.  H.  CARPENTER,  Secretary  and  Director  Pro  Tern. 
A  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
Drawing,  Illustration,  Painting,  Sculpture 
Designing,  Normal  Instruction,  Architecture 

Day  and  Evening  Classes 
Saturday  Classes  for  Teachers  and  Children 
Largest  and  most' completely  equipped  School  of 
Fine  Arts  in  America.  Unequaled  environment 
provided  for  students— the  Museum,  with  its  ex¬ 
hibits  of  permanent  and  traveling  art  collections — 
the  Ryerson  Library — the  Fullerton  Memorial  Hall 
— and  large  studio  class  rooms — afford  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  study  of  art.  Instruction  con¬ 
ducted  along  most  advanced  lines. 

School  in  session  throughout  the  year 
Students  may  enter  at  any  time 
For  illustrated  catalogue  write  to  Dept.  P, 

T.  J.  KEiNK,  Dean  of  the  School,  Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams  St. 


CHICAGO  ACADEMY 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

CARL  N.  WERNTZ,  Director 
81  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

Leads  In  modern  vocational  Art  training. 

Nothing  more  artistic  or  practical  anywhere. 

The  J3.000  Priae  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  the  highest  artistic  award  open  to  Americans, 
was  won  by  our  pupils  in  both  1911  and  1912. 

Former  students  are  everywhere,  holding  highest 
positions  as  Illustrators.  Cartoonists,  Teachers.  De- 
dcners,  Commercial  and  Fashion  Artists.  Crafts- 
workers.  Portrait  and  Mural  Painters,  etc. 

Day,  night.  Saturday  or  Sunday  classes  for  be¬ 
gin  n.»r.  and  advanced  students  may  be  entered  at 
any  time.  Summer  or  Winter.  Large  and  delightful 
ftadlos. 

Inquiries  directed  to  N.  M.  Werntz,  Secretary, 
will  receive  prompt  and  personal  attention. 


COLORADO 

The  Fine  Arts  Academy  of  Denver 

Drawing— Painting  — Design — Modeling — Illustration 

Special  Normal  Art  Course  in  Summer  Term 
ABIGAIL  HOLMAN,  Director 


with  the  Principles  of  Area  Cutting, 
Linear  Movement  and  the  Laws  of 
Color — Ross  Color  Scales.” 

October  3,  1914,  through  May,  1915 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  upon  application.  Address 

Mr.  EBEN  F.  COMINS 
203  Fenway  Studios  Boston,  Mass. 

_ OHIO _ 

ART  ACADEMY 
CINCINNATI 

Established  in  1869  and  supported 
by  large  endowments,  it  maintains 
a  faculty  of  artists  of  national  rep¬ 
utation.  This  school  has  given  to 
a  large  number  of  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors  and  designers  the  fundamental 
training  upon  which  their  success 
has  depended.  Adjacent  to  the 
Academy  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum 
with  large  collections  ot  modern  art. 

Frank  Duveneck  C.  J.  Rarnkorn 
L.  H.  IVLakin  Win.  H.  Fry  and  others 
45th  Year  — Sept.  28.1914,  to  May  28,  1915 
For  Catalog  address 
J.  H.  GEST ,  Director.  Art  Academy,  Cincinnati 


Plaster  Reproductions 

From  Antique,  Medieval  and  Modern 
Masterpieces  of  Art 

P.  SARTI,  G.  LUCCHESI  &CO. 

113  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


CTUDY  drawing  at  home  under 
Expert  Faculty.  We  have  successful 
students  in  every  part  of  the  world.  'Taara 
your  Tallent  into  moneyo  Our  Students 
are  filling  high  salaried  positions.  14  years  sue 
cessfal  teaching:.  Endorsed  by  high  authorities 
18  Courses  in  Commercial  and  Illustrative  Drawin* 
Teachers’  Normal  and  Applied  Art.  Profit  or  Culture 

Tttoroughily  Equipped  Residence  SefnooS . 

Artist’s  Outfit  FREE  to  Enroled  Students  v 

tCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ABT.50  Aoolled  Art  Bldg.,  Battle  Creak  »■<* 


SECOND  EDITION  REVISED 

FREEHAND  PERSPECTIVE  AND  SKETCHING 

Principle*  and  Methods  of  Expression  in  the  Pictorial 
Representation  of  Common  Objects,  Interiors, 
Buildings  and  Landscapes 

By  DORA  MIRIAM  NORTON,  Instructor  in  Perspective 
Sketching  and  Color,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  series  of  exercises  with  explanatory  text,  so  covering  the  subject  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  as  directed  gives  the  power  to  draw  with  ease  and  intelli¬ 
gence  from  object,  memory  and  descriptions.  A  text-book  for  high,  normal 
and  technical  schools,  and  for  colleges.  A  book  of  reference  for  artists  and 
draughtsmen  and  for  teachers  and  supervisors  ofdrawing.  Two  hundred  and 
•ixty-three  illustrations.  Few  technical  terms  employed  and  all  clearly  ex¬ 
plained.  Complete  working  index.  In  the  absence  of  a  teacher  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  may  be  gained  from  the  book  alone.  $8.00  per  copy 
Address  orders  to  the  Sales  Department 

PRATT  INSTITUTE.  220  Ryerson  Street.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


CARVED  CHAIR-BACK 
BY  PUPIL  OF  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ART  SCHOOL 


nothing  to  unlearn.”  Her  original  em¬ 
broideries  are  in  great  demand. 

In  embroidery,  carving,  modelling,  ap¬ 
plication  is  found  for  composition,  drawing 
and  painting:  one  helps  the  other.  Inte¬ 
rior  decoration  is  given  firm  basis  in  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing.  Colour  and  composition 
are  taught  by  Helen  M.  Turner,  A.N.A. 
A  miniature  by  her  was  bought  this  year 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  July 
Century  frontispiece  gives  an  idea  of  her 
use  of  colour  in  oil  paintings  in  other  collec¬ 
tions. 

Probably  no  school  gives  so  much  of  the 
time  of  an  able  corps  of  teachers  to  indi¬ 
vidual  students,  in  a  plan  of  campaign 
carefully  arranged,  explaining  details  of 
handling  so  as  to  obviate  much  loss  of  time. 
Weekly  lectures  on  the  history  of  art  are 
illustrated  by  screen  projections  and  assist 
in  giving  the  “ail-round”  culture  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  artist  to-day. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  New  York,  is  founded  as  an 
institution  solely  for  the  teaching  of  the 
science  and  art  of  photography  and  for  the 
training  of  its  students  for  the  vocation  of 
photographer. 

In  the  past  decade  photography  has 
taken  so  important  a  place  in  the  industrial 
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PHOTOGRAPH  BY  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts  that  an  institute 
devoted  to  its  instruction  and  practise  has 
become  a  matter  of  immediate  necessity. 
In  almost  every  department  of  industrial 
activity  and  human  enterprise,  in  travel 
and  the  records  of  science,  in  the  publishing 
of  books  and  the  dissemination  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  photography  either  plays  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  or  is  destined  to  play  such 
part  in  the  near  future. 

As  an  art  in  itself,  the  practice  of  pho¬ 
tography  has  yielded  such  beautiful  results 
in  the  hands  of  its  masters,  pictorially  as 
well  as  in  portraiture,  that  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  work  is  being  widely  accepted  in  and 
for  itself  as  a  desirable  expression  of  the 
aesthetic  spirit. 

The  French  School  of  Fashion  Illustrat¬ 
ing  and  Commercial  Art,  New  York,  is 
now  entering  on  the  fifth  year  of  its  activ¬ 
ity  as  a  factor  in  promoting  and  uplifting 
commercial  art. 

It  is  no  little  thing  for  a  school  to  be  able 
to  assert  truthfully  that  it  has  placed  more 


COSTUME  DESIGN  BY  PUPIL  OF  FRENCH 
SCHOOL  OF  FASHION  ILLUSTRATING 
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Successful  Artists 

find  an  unusual  degree  of  brilliancy,  perma¬ 
nence  and  easy  working  qualities  in  the 


Rembrandt 

Colo 


Many  of  the  most  famous  American  and  European 
artists  and  illustrators  attest  to  this  fact  in  letters,  copies 
of  which  are  at  your  disposal. 

To  use  the  right  colors  means  a  great  step  towards 
success.  One  trial  of  Rembrandt  Colors  will  convince 
you  of  their  superior  qualities. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  Rembrandt  Colors  write  us  direct 
Write  for  Booklet 
TALENS  &  SON 

American  Branch:  Irvington,  N.  J. 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell¬ 
ing  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgins’  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

Chai,  Me  Higgins  &  Co. ,  Mfrs, 

111  Niatfe  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


ARTISTS’  BLOUSES 

(FRENCH  SMOCKS) 

$9  00  prepaid  on  receipt  of  €^.00 

State  Height  and  Weight  « 

E.  FALXEN  MAINER,  25  West  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


THE  LEADING  ART  MATERIAL  SHOP 
IN  NEW  YORK 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  THE  UP-TO-DATE  ARTIST. 

THE  PALETTE  ART  CO. 

56  EAST  23d  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Agents  for  Mamtia  Oil  Colors 


OUGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

suitable  for  copying  in  oils,  and  water-colors  for  China 
and  other  decorative  work.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with 
premiums  and  discounts,  showing  flower,  fruit,  figure, 
landscape,  animal  studies,  etc.  30c.  Only  one  and  two- 
cent  stamps  accepted.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 


Agent,  M.  G.  PRICE,  359  West  118th  Street,  New  York 


PRANG 

TEMPERA 

COLORS 

Prang  “Tempera”  Water  Colors  offer 
a  new  and  interesting  medium  for 
work  in  Design  and  Decoration. 
Twenty  colors  in  3-inch  tubes,  price 
$.10  a  tube.  Box  No.  1,  five  colors  in 
enamelled  box,  price  $.50.  Box  No.  2, 
twelve  colors  in  enamelled  box,  price 
$1.50. 

PRANG 

ARTISTS’ 

PASTELS 

These  are  Extra  Soft  Pastels  of  the 
finest  quality.  Sticks  2  'AxH  inches, 
216  colors.  Assortment  No.  10,  ten 
colors  in  wooden  box,  $.50;  Landscape 
Set,  25  colors,  $1.25;  Portrait  Set,  25 
Colors,  $1.25;  Background  Set,  25 
colors,  $1.25. 

THE  PRANG  CO.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


FRED  REYNOLDS 

Fine  Art  Printer  of  Artistic  Etchings,  Dry 
Points,  Mezzotints,  etc..  Especially  in  Colors 

Agent  for  Etchers’  Teels,  Plates,  Grounds,  Inks,  Colors,  etc. 
53  VESEY  ST.  Phene  2171  Certlandt  NEW  YORK 


CAMBRIDGE  ARTISTS’  COLORS 

ARE  USED  BY  ARTISTS  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

Because  they  are  a  selected  palette  of  tested  pigments.  The  name  of  “Cambridge” 
on  each  tube  insures  a  permanent  and  pure  color  which  can  be  safely  used  along 
with  any  other  Cambridge  color,  resulting  in  a  permanent  picture.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  them  write  to  addresses  below. 

Carriage  paid  upon  artists’  orders.  Dealers  in  Canada  and  United  States  can 
obtain  particulars  of  the  sole  sale  for  their  town  from 

GEO.  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

77  York  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.  158  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  sole  makers  of  the  “Cambridge”  Artists'  Colors  are  Messrs.  MADDERTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Loughton,  Essex,  England. 
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LIFE  STUDIES 

DRAPED  AND  FROM  THE  NUDE 

These  studies  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  people 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  art  work. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  FIGURE  AND  DRAPERY 
STUDIES 

A  portfolio  of  40  plates  and  62  poses  in  half-tone.  Price 

$7  50. 

PHOTOGRAPH  PRINT  SETS 

Sets  No.  1  and  2;  12  prints  in  each  set,  size  from  6x10 
to  8  x  10  in  portfolio  cover.  Each  set  $5.00. 

Sets  No.  101  and  102;  12  prints  in  each  set,  size  4x7 
to  5  x  8  in  portfolio  cover.  Each  set  $3.00. 

No  two  pictures  in  any  of  the  above  sets  are  alike. 
Combination  of  sets  101  and  102:  24  prints.  $5.00. 

NEW  PRINT  SET  No.  300 

12  prints,  size  6  x  10,  in  portfolio  cover 

$3.75. 

All  the  prints  in  this  set  are  nudes  and  are  posed  to 
imitate  statuary. 

A  sample  print,  size  5x7,  transparent  drapery  and  circular  will  be  furnished  for 
20c,  postage  paid. 

A  sample  print  of  each  size,  nudes  and  miniatures  of  11  othe:  poses,  for  75c, 
express  prepaid. 

PHOTOGRAPH  PRINTS  ON  APPROVAL 

For  a  deposit  of  $10.00  a  selection  of  75  prints  will  be  sent  on  approval. 

Prices:  Prints,  size  6  x  10  to  8  x  10,  $5.00  per  dozen. 

50c  each  in  less  than  dozen  lots. 

Prints,  size  4x7  to  5  x  8,  $3.00  per  dozen; 

$5.00  for  two  dozen;  35c  each  in  less  than 
dozen  lots. 

One  dozen  of  each  size,  $7.50;  eighteen  of  each 
size,  $10.00;  twenty-four  of  each  size,  $12.50. 

For  a  deposit  of  $5.00  a  selection  of  50  prints  of  the 
small  size  will  be  sent  on  approval. 

When  prints  are  sent  on  approval  the  customer  may 
select  what  he  wishes  and  return  the  rest.  Where  the 
selection  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  deposit  the 
difference  is  returned.  Return  express  to  be  paid  by 
the  customer. 

.4  circular  will  be  furnished  free.  In  ordering  please 
state  the  nature  of  your  business. 

Express  prepaid  on  all  orders. 

THE  AURORA  STUDIOS 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  Literary  Event 

IMMANUEL  KANT 

By  the  author  of  “Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century” 

A  study  and  a  comparison  with  Goethe,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bruno,  Plato  and 
Descartes  by  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain.  Authorized  translation  from  the 
German  by  Lord  Redesdale,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
translator,  in  two  volumes,  with  eight  portraits.  Octavo.  Cloth.  $7-5°  net 
per  set. 

“As  a  guide  and  aid  to  the  study  of  Kant  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
must  henceforth  be  indispensable.  He  has  taken  endless  pains  to  lead  us  into 
the  presence  of  the  master,  to  unveil  his  personality,  to  make  vivid  for  us  his 
style  of  thought.  For  the  first  time  we  may  say  Kant  and  his  philosophy  have 
become  living  things.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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COSTUME  DESIGN  BY  PUPIL  OF  FRENCH 


SCHOOL  OF  FASHION  ILLUSTRATING 

students  in  a  field  of  their  chosen  vocation, 
as  actual  money  earners,  than  has  any 
other  school  in  the  city,  while  it  does  not 
neglect  the  high  art  training  necessary  to 
every  one  who  would  make  commercial  art 
his  life-work. 

Commercial  art  is  merely  the  adaptation 
of  high  art  to  commercial  purposes,  and  its 
training  must  be  along  the  same  lines  to  be 
successful  in  its  purpose.  The  instruction 
is  entirely  individual  and  each  student  is 
given  the  personal  interest  necessary  to 
promote  and  fit  him  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  for  his  future  vocation.  A  competi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  order  to  determine  the  awarding  of 
a  free  scholarship  to  the  most  talented  stu¬ 
dent.  This  competition  is  open  to  all 
students  of  the  school. 

The  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  career 
of  the  Newcomb  College  School  of  Art 
commenced  in  September. 

The  fact  that  New  Orleans  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  centre  of  the  South  has 
been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  school 
and  especially  has  it  tended  to  promote  the 
development  of  applied  design. 

The  artistic  crafts  which  have  become 
especially  well  known  are  pottery, embroid- 


MAGNOLIA  DESIGN  IN  APPLIQUE  AND 
EMBROIDERY  BY  STUDENT  IN  NEW¬ 
COMB  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
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F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

Artists’  Tube  Colors 


Are  scientifically  true  colors,  pre¬ 
pared  from  carefully  selected  pig¬ 
ments — thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  purest  oil,  and  have  that  firm 
consistency  and  fineness  of  texture 
required  by  artists. 


CANVAS,  ACADEMY  BOARDS, 
FINE  BRUSHES  FOR  OIL  AND 
WATER  COLOR  PAINTING,  Etc. 


REFLEX 


For  Mixing  with  Oil  Colors 


REFLEX  is  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist,  as  it  permits  the  painting  of  one  color 
over  another  without  waiting  for  the  first  color  to 
dry,  and  a  picture  can  be  finished  in  one  sitting. 


CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 


F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.T.  Raynolds  Co. 

NEW  YORE  and  CHICAGO 


Rembrandt  Easels 

PATENTED 

THE  IDEAL  EASELS  FOR  THE  STUDIO 

Heavy,  but  not  cum- 
...  bersome.  Handsomely 

'"i  t  .-  finished  in  weathered 

oak  Can  be  finished 
to  order,  at  cost,  to  suit 
any  color  scheme. 

Equipped  with 
EASY-WORKING 
WINDING  DEVICE 

insuring  stability  at 
any  height  and  with 
arrangement  for  for¬ 
ward  or  backward 
tilting. 

Altogether  the  most 
substantial  and  service¬ 
able  studio  easels  made. 
Prices  reasonable. 

At  any  complete 
artists'  materials  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  direct. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
OR  PRICES 

F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

ARTISTS’  COLORS  AND  MATERIALS 

PHILADELPHIA 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Ltd. 

SLOW-DRYING 

Moist  Water  Colors 

in  l/2  by  2  Tubes  only,  for  hot  countries  or  in  hot 
summer  weather 


STUDIO  SIZE 

Oil  Colors  and  Water  Colors 

Are  just  the  same  as  the  ordinary  size  Tube  Colors,  but  at  a  25% 
reduction,  thus  greatly  benefiting  artists  who  work  large  canvas. 

Combination  Painting  Board 

(Charpas)  for  Oil  Paint  Water  Color 

Pastel,  Charcoal,  Chalk  /  Can  be  fixed  by  steam  being  held  in 
or  Pencil.  )  front  of  a  steaming  kettle. 


CANVAS  FOR  OIL  PAINTING 

Smooth,  Single  Prime  and  Roman,  from  27  in.  to  84  in.  wide, 
always  on  hand. 


Raffaelli  Solid  Oil  Colors  and  Canvas 


Revival  of  the  Ancient  Art  of 


OVAL 


French  Pen  Painting 

For  painting  on  Gauze,  Satin, 
Silk,  Velvet,  Brass  and  Wood. 


SKETCHING  PENCILS 

Used  more  as  a  Brush,  five  grades, 
HB,  IB,  215,  415  and  (il5.  Price 
for  set  of  five  by  mail,  CO  cents. 


Send  Five  Cents  for  Catalogue 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


|  MUSSINI  OIL  COLORS  f 

^  The  colors  of  the  Old  Masters  p 

| OXFORD  OIL  COLORS f 

^  The  new  line  of  studio  size  colors;  a  model  of  perfec-  ^ 
'A  tion,  composed  of  permanent  tints,  finely 

vj  ground,  at  moderate  prices.  jj* 
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;<  DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS  >< 

8  In  extra  large  tubes.  ^ 

|  Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors  | 
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In  tubes  and  pans. 

TEMPERA  COLORS  (Opaque  Water  Colors) 

Widely  used  in  connection  with  painting  in  oil. 

Our  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  application,  gives  technical 
points  and  information  on  painting  in  Tempera. 


French  and  German  Canvas  for  Oil  and  Tempera 

TAPESTRY  CANVAS 

Of  various  descriptions,  in  widths  up  to  150  inches. 

Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 


A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

169  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Novels  of  HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


THE  AUCTION  BLOCK,  By  Rex  Beach 

The  story  is  written  with  all  the  author’s  well-known  virility  of  style,  and 
has  more  humor  in  it  than  any  other  of  Beach’s  books. 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED,  By  Kate  La  ngley  Bosher 

Bright  as  “Mary  Cary’’  and  just  as  sweet. 


Illustrated 
$1.00  net 


THE  LOST  BOY  By  Henry  Van  Dyke 

16mo,  Illustrated ,  Cloth,  50  cents  net;  16mo,  Illustrated ,  Leather,  $1 .00  net ; 
Octavo,  Illustrated  in  Color,  $1.00  net 

With  devotional  imagination,  the  author  has  traced  with  reverent  pen  in 
this  novelette  the  wanderings  of  “The  Lost  Boy,”  when  He  was  separated 
from  His  parents. 


THE  HANDS  OF  ESALT,  By  Margaret  Deland 


Illustrated 
$1 .00  net 


Here  are  the  sympathy  for  and  understanding  of  youth  and  its  problems 
which  gives  the  spring-like  atmosphere  to  all  the  author’s  writings. 


THE  BLIND  SPOT,  By  Justus  Miles  Forman  ^$1  *3° 

A  brilliant  story  of  a  man  who  deceived  himself  and  others  as  to  the 
motive  force  of  his  influence. 


THE  NEW  CLARION,  By  Will  N.  Harhen  Frontispiece.  $ 1.35  net 

A  tale  of  love  and  mystery  in  the  Georgia  mountains,  with  all  the  humor 
of  Abner  Daniel  and  Pole  Baker — and  both  of  these  favorite  characters 
are  in  this  new  book. 


THE  LETTER  OF  THE  CONTRACT 

Illustrated.  $1.00  net.  By  Basil  King 

Face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day  stand  the  hero 
and  the  heroine  of  this  new  novel  by  the  author  of  “The  Inner  Shrine.” 

LOOKING  AFTER  SANDY  By  Margaret  Turnbull  'l%st^nft 

Sandy  is  simply  a  girl,  young  and  so  unusually  nice,  so  childishly  appealing, 
that  everybody  wants  to  “look  after  her” — and  everybody  does. 

THE  COPY-CAT  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

Illustrated.  $1.25  net.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman 

These  stories  reveal  the  full  measure  of  this  author’s  distinguished  style. 
Here  is  insight  into  the  depths  of  human  nature,  humor  and  pathos. 

THE  SOUND  OF  WATER 

Illustrated.  $1.00  net.  By  Margarita  Spalding  Gerry 

A  mystery  story  keen  and  engrossing,  clean  and  wholesome.  The  end  has 
a  thrill  of  its  own. 


JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER,  By  Fanny  Hurst  '"^Tnel 

Lifejas  it  is  lived  in  a  great  city.  The  heroines  of  these  metropolitan 
romances  are  all  working  girls,  in  their  strength  and  their  weaknesses,  in 
their  work  and  their  play. 

MAY  IVERSON’S  CAREER,  By  Elizabeth  Jordan  Fronf,%ie^‘t 

Here  are  related  the  experiences  of  the  grown-up  May  Iverson,  whose  girl¬ 
hood  has  been  pictured  in  the  author’s  earlier  books. 

THE  LIGHTS  ARE  BRIGHT 

Frontispiece.  $1.25  net.  By  Louise  Kennedy  Mabie 

“A  well-told  story  of  business  rivalry,  of  love,  and  of  the  Middle  West.” 

— N.  Y.  Post. 

SICILY  ANN,  By  Fannie  H.  Lea  Illustrated.  $1.00  net 

The  story  of  a  Virginia  girl  and  her  conquests  and  amusements  in  Honolulu. 

THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER 

Frontispiece.  50  cents  net.  By  Rupert  Hughes 

This  story  of  a  woman  whose  romance  was  delayed  has  about  it  the 
fragrance  of  a  garden  in  Indian  summer. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  NEWCOMB  POTTERY 

ery  and  jewellery,  but  bookbinding,  inte¬ 
rior  decoration  and  advertising  design  are 
also  taught.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this 
Newcomb  pottery  has  won  gold  and  silver 
medals  at  the  great  international  exposi¬ 
tions,  not  as  a  school  product  but  in  com¬ 
petition  with  art  industries. 

Drawing,  design,  painting  in  oil  and 
water-colour,  life  drawing  and  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  into  which  these  training 
studies  fall  are  conducted  in  regular  courses 
accompanied  by  lectures  on  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  art. 

Michigan  artists’  exhibi¬ 
tion 

Michigan  artists,  including  those  living 
abroad,  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
annual  exhibition  of  original  works  of  art 
held  at  the  Museum,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Scarab  Club  of  Detroit  from 
November  17  to  December  20,  1914.  The 
exhibition  will  consist  of  oils,  water-colours, 
pastels,  etchings,  monoprints  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  The  three  annual  exhibitions  pre¬ 
viously  held  under  the  name  of  the  Hopkin 
Club  were  arranged  and  directed  largely  by 
the  same  individuals  who  now  make  up  the 
active  membership  of  the  Scarab  Club,  an 
organization  whose  aim  is  to  promote  the 
fine  arts  in  Detroit.  The  change  in  name 
indicates  nothing  more  than  the  policy  of 
the  Scarab  Club  to  broaden  the  exhibition 
and  to  include  prizes  generously  donated 
by  members  and  their  friends. 

Entry  cards  for  this  exhibition  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Detroit  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  The  last  date  of  receiving 
works  will  be  Thursday,  November  12.  A 
competent  jury  will  pass  upon  all  pictures 
submitted  and  space  will  be  found  for  all 
those  accepted.  The  formal  opening  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  held  Thursday  evening, 
November  19,  from  7.30  until  10  o’clock. 
A  number  of  awards  offered  this  year  as  an 
incentive  to  the  painters  will  add  much 
interest  to  the  exhibition. 
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AY/E  are  Importers  of  the  Satsuma  ware  which  is  made 
**  in  Japan.  The  quaint  and  beautiful  pieces  are  so 
useful  for  decorating  that  a  great  many  artists  prefer  this 
ware  to  China. 

tj  Enamel  decorations  are  much  admired  on  this  crackeled 
surface;  the  fine  lines  which  cross  each  other  making  this 
ware  so  attractive  are  closely  woven  together,  representing 
the  web  of  a  spider. 

fjj  Our  catalogue  is  showing  different  designs,  and  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  free  upon  application. 
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NOW  READY 

Etching  and  Other 
Graphic  Arts 

An  Illustrated  Treatise  by 
GEORGE  T.  PLOWMAN 

Mr.  Plowman,  one  of  the  foremost  American  etchers,  was 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Frank  Short,  R.A.,  P.R.E.,  and  is  practically 
the  only  American  who  has  been  a  student  of  the  Engraving 
School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington.  He 
has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  Europe  gathering  material 
for  his  book,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published 
in  this  country. 

The  volume  is  a  practical  guide  to  the  whole  subject  of 
etching.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  the  layman  who  wishes 
to  know  something  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The  first  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  subjects  which  are  necessary  to 
a  complete  understanding  of  etching — -Pencil  Drawing,  Pen 
Drawing,  Wood  Engraving,  Lithography,  Line  Engraving, 
Etching,  Dry  Point,  Soft  Ground,  Aquatint,  Mezzotint,  etc. 

The  second  part  covers  the  technical  points — the  Tools 
Used  in  Etching,  the  Materials  Required,  the  Preparation 
of  the  Plate,  the  Drawing  on  the  Plate,  Methods  of  Transfer, 
Biting  the  Plate,  Printing,  etc. 

With  an  Etching  Frontispiece  and  Twenty-six  Illustrations. 
Large  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  350  copies  for  sale  in 
America  and  England,  printed  on  Japan  paper  and  con¬ 
taining  an  original  etching  frontispiece  signed  by  the 
artist.  $5.00  net. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Did  you  ever  read  Stevenson? 
Or  Thackeray  ? 

If  so — 

THE  BOOKMAN  has  something  of  very  special 
interest  to  YOU. 

In  the  October,  November  and  December  issues  will 
appear: 

On  the  Trail  of  Stevenson  By  Clayton  Hamilton 

In  Scotland,  in  England,  in  France 

For  this  series,  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  author  of  “Mate¬ 
rials  and  Methods  of  Fiction,”  is  remarkably  equipped. 

An  enthusiastic  student  of  Stevenson  and  a  collector  of 
Stevensoniana,  he  has  visited  every  place  in  Europe  where 
the  wandering  R.  L.  S.  ever  pitched  his  tent  for  more  than 
two  weeks,  and  has  personally  consulted  nearly  all  of  the 
surviving  friends  of  the  great  romancer.  In  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  no  other  writer  in  America  is  so  well 
equipped  as  Mr.  Hamilton  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
subject  of  Stevenson’s  life  and  art. 

A  Thackeray  Portfolio  By  Brander  Matthews 

A  series  dealing  with  a  very  extraordinary  collection  of 
Thackerayana  made  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews.  For 
many  years,  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this 
country,  Professor  Matthews  has  been  assiduously  gather¬ 
ing  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  obscure  anecdote  and 
criticism  dealing  with  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair.  The 
result  of  this  industrious  watchfulness  has  been  surprising. 

We  assert  unhesitatingly  that  the  Thackeray  portfolio 
will  provide  many  surprises  and  delights  to  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  and  the  most  accomplished  of  AmericanThackerayans. 

THE  BOOKMAN  Li*  & 

25  cents  a  copy,  $2.50  a  year 

Published  by  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  Street  New  Y ork 
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Country  Estates 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Through  Advertisements  in 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

The  National  Weekly 
Real  Estate  Medium 

If  you  want  a 
country  home,  look 
for  it  in  TOWN  & 
COUNTRY’S  real 
estate  columns. 

If  you  want  to 
sell,  advertise  your 
place  in  TOWN  & 
COUNTRY’S  real 
estate  columns. 
TOWN  COUN¬ 
TRY  stands  alone 
in  its  field.  It  is 
the  only  recognized 
and  established 
weekly  real  estate  medium — carried  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty- two  pages  of  real  estate 
advertising  last  year.  Remember  that  every 
week  we  close  an  issue  of  TOWN  COUN¬ 
TRY.  It  offers  a  timely  opportunity  to  put 
your  property  before  prospective  buyers  and 
lessees.  Booklet  on 

H  OW  to  Sell  C  ountry  Property 

By  JOHN  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Jr. 

will  be  sent  on  receipt  often  cents.  Real  estate 
circular  and  rate  card  on  request. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

389  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


TOWN 

COUNTRY 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  STUYVESAN1  COMPANY 
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Cincinnati  museum  associa¬ 
tion 

A  few  extracts  from  the  director's 
report  are  of  general  interest: 

The  past  year  was  one  of  unusual  activ¬ 
ity  and  interest.  Numerous  and  valuable 
accessions  to  the  permanent  collections  by 
purchase,  gift  and  loan  reached  a  climax  in 
Mrs.  Emery’s  purchase  of  Titian’s  notable 
portrait  of  Philip  the  Second. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  for  Cincinnati  such  an 
example  of  Titian’s  work.  The  portrait  is 
a  notable  one  in  itself  and  has  a  distin¬ 
guished  history,  of  which  not  the  least 
important  feature  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
bought  by  the  great  German  portrait 
painter,  Lenbach,  upon  whose  work  it  had 
an  influence  easily  recognized.  The  own¬ 
ership  of  it  by  Lenbach  makes  it  interesting- 
even  among  the  examples  of  Titian’s  work, 
because  Lenbach  before  the  age  of  thirty 
had  gone  much  further  than  is  usual  in  the 
experience  of  a  painter  in  the  study  of  the 
work  of  the  old  masters.  He  made  a  very 
considerable  number  of  superb  copies  for 
Baron  Schack,  of  Munich,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  having  rather  unique  ability  in 
that  respect.  By  the  age  of  thirty  he  had 
so  mastered  the  work  of  the  great  painters 
that  he  gave  up  copying  altogether  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  art  of  portraiture.  No 
canvas,  even  by  Titian,  would  have  inter¬ 
ested  such  a  man  unless  it  had  qualities  of 
unusual  value  to  an  artist.  The  fact  that 
certain  parts  of  the  canvas  were  left  in¬ 
complete  by  Titian  discloses  Titian’s 
method  as  a  completely  finished  canvas 
would  not. 

The  history  of  Mrs.  Emery’s  picture  is 
remarkable  in  other  ways.  It  appears  to 
have  been  painted  in  1550  from  sittings 
given  by  Philip  the  Second  in  Augsburg. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  Titian, 
passing  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  his  son, 
who  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  sold 
Titian’s  house  and  its  contents  to  Christo- 
fero  Barbarigo.  In  the  Barbarigo  family 
it  remained,  passing  into  possession  of  the 
Giustiani  branch  in  Padua,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  still  being  there  in  the  later 
’eighties.  We  next  hear  of  it  in  Lenbach’s 
possession,  and  after  Lenbach’s  death  it 
was  sold  by  his  widow  in  1911  to  Agnew  in 
London.  Then  it  was  for  a  short  time  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  from 
whom  Mrs.  Emery  got  it  in  1913. 

A  series  of  remarkable  special  exhibit  ions 
culminated  in  the  Besnard  collection. 
Visits  to  the  Museum  were  planned  and 
aides  were  specially  prepared  by  the 
Museum  staff  to  explain  the  exhibits  and 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  them.  In  this 
and  many  other  ways  was  shown  a  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  an  interested  public  to 
avail  itself  of  the  services  offered  through 
the  librarian  and  her  aides.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  with  classes,  many  study  groups  from 
clubs,  and  a  large  number  of  individuals 
have  received  this  help.  In  addition  to 
the  two  courses  in  the  history  of  art  pre¬ 
viously  given  to  students  connected  with 
the  Art  Academy  a  third  course  of  twenty 
lectures  and  four  visits  to  the  Museum 
was  arranged  for  teachers  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools.  As  a  help  in  the  public  schools 
the  Museum  prepared  a  set  of  sixty-two 
lantern  slides  of  the  Museum  and  its  col- 
( Continued,  on  page  19) 
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Important  Autumn  Books 

THE  KEATS  LETTERS, 
PAPERS  AND  OTHER 
RELICS 

AMONG  THE  CANADIAN  ALPS 

By  Lawrence  J.  Burpee.  With  four  full-page  illustrations  in  color,  forty 
engravings  and  four  maps.  8vo.  Boxed.  Cloth.  $3.00  net. 

|  Starting  with  the  early  explorers  and  the  first  French  settlers  of  Canada,  the 

author  brings  his  work  down  to  the  present  day,  devoting  several  pages  to  the 
wonderful  plan  of  the  laying  out  of  the  Canadian  National  Parks,  the  making  of 
mountain  roads  where  had  formerly  existed  only  an  Indian  trail.  He  cites  many 
notable  instances  in  mountain  climbing,  giving  the  experiences  of  numerous  famous 
travelers.  Mr.  Burpee’s  descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  scenery  that  meets  the  eye 
as  one  crosses  the  Rockies,  supplemented  by  the  many  excellent  photographic 
reproductions,  make  this  a  most  attractive  and  alluring  volume. 

Forming  the  Dilke  Bequest  in  the 
Hampstead  Public  Library,  reproduced 
in  fifty-eight  Collotype  Facsimiles,  ed¬ 
ited  with  full  Transcriptions  and  Notes 
and  an  Account  of  the  Portraits  of 
Keats,  with  fifteen  Reproductions  by 
George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.,  together 
with  a  Foreword  by  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton,  and  an  Introduction  by  H. 
Buxton  Forman,  C.B.  Crown  folio. 
Limited  to  320  numbered  copies. 
$20.00  net. 

This  important  book  concerning  the 
letters  and  papers  of  Keats  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  students  of  English  liter¬ 
ature. 

CHRONICLES  OF  ER- 
THIG  ON  THE  DYKE 

n  A  T TT  TXT  17  DA\T  A  ¥1  A  TTHPT? 

PAULINE  BONAPAR 1 E 

AND  HER  LOVERS 

AN  UNKNOWN  SON 
OF  NAPOLEON 
(COUNT  LEON) 

By  Hector  Fleischmann.  With 

photogravure  frontispiece  and  8  il¬ 
lustrations.  8vo.  Cloth.  $3.00  net. 

This  fascinating  memoir  throws  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  a  little  known 
episode  in  Napoleon’s  life — his  love  af¬ 
fair  with  Eleanor  Denuelle  de  la  Plaigne. 
Count  Leon  was  their  son,  and  the 
second  portion  of  the  volume  deals  with 
his  life  and  experiences  as  “un  bitard 
d’Empereur.” 

By  Albinia  Lucy  Cust.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Octavo.  Two  vol¬ 
umes.  Cloth.  $7.50  net. 

The  story,  not  of  a  family,  but  of  a 
house.  An  old  red-brick  mansion, 
which,  in  the  waning  autumn  afternoon, 
casts  ever-lengthening  shadows  over 
velvet  lawns.  In  the  oak-paneled 
library  are  parchments,  manuscripts, 
old  printed  books  and  the  letters — frail 
yet  enduring  souvenirs  of  a  vanished 
past.  Never  intended  for  publication, 
they  have  a  poignant  interest. 

By  Hector  Fleischmann.  With  16 
illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth.  $3.50 
net. 

This  volume  shows  us  Pauline,  the 
sister  of  Napoleon,  both  before  her 
marriage  and  also  when  as  Princess 
Borghese  she  exercised  her  caprices  to 
the  full,  without  restraint.  We  see  her 
at  the  height  ol  her  career,  surrounded 
by  plot  and  scandal,  paramour  and 
parasite,  her  beauty  the  prey  of  her  own 
passions  and  follies. 

NATURE  IN  MUSIC 

And  Other  Studies  in  the  Tone  Poetry 
of  Today.  By  Lawrence  Gilman, 
author  of  “The  Music  of  Tomor¬ 
row,”  “The  Life  of  Edward  Mac- 
dowell,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25 
net. 

Topics  of  vital  interest  to  all  lovers 
and  students  of  the  tone-art.  The 
leading  essay,  a  delightful  study  of  the 
influence  of  the  natural  world — land¬ 
scape  and  the  sea — on  composers,  is 
followed  by  chapters  on  such  topics  of 
deep  current  interest  as  The  Question 
of  English  Opera,  Wagner  as  a  Lover, 
Music  and  Immortality,  The  Place  of 
Greig,  Strauss  and  the  Greeks,  etc. 

FOOTNOTES  TO 

LIFE 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.00  net. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  apothegms 
rather  than  essays.  Short  independent 
sections,  each  full  of  a  very  human 
philosophy  which  is  always  pleasant, 
and  often  convincing.  It  appeals 
strongly  to  thoughtful  readers  who 
take  life  cheerily  and  shun  pessimism. 

THE  THEATRE 

OF  TODAY 

The  Synthesis  of  the  Arts.  By  Hiram 
Kelly  Moderwell.  With  32  illus¬ 
trations  and  numerous  line  cuts  in 
the  text.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

A  description  and  explanation  of  the 
new  forces  which  have  entered  theatrical 
productions  in  the  last  ten  years,  j  udged 
in  the  light  of  their  probable  historical 
importance  as  well  as  of  their  growing 
contemporary  influence.  The  book 

treats  not  only  of  dramatic  literature, 
but  of  almost  all  the  arts — painting, 
architecture,  color,  music. — of  social 
theory  and  its  economic  nexus,  and  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  various  kinds. 

AMERICA  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  W.J.  Dawson,  author  of  “The  Vision  of  Souls,” etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

The  opening  poem  on  “America,”  from  which  the  book  takes  its  title,  is  a  song 
of  the  future  of  this  great  land,  where  her  children,  gathered  from  the  East,  West, 
North  and  South,  shall  arise  in  strength  and  grace. 

Following  this  are  poems  on  various  subjects:  “The  Italian  in  America,”  “At  a 
Grecian  Altar,”  etc. 

THE  POEMS  OF 
FRANCOIS  VILLON 

Translated  by  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 

Sq.  8vo.  Boards,  with  canvas  back,  ! 
$2.50  net.  Half  morocco,  $5.00  net. 
None  of  Villon’s  expositors  has  pen- 

OPEN  WATER 

By  Arthur  Stringer,  author  of  “The  Woman  in  the  Rain,"  “Irish  Poems,”  etc. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00  net. 

These  poems  justify  the  author’s  theory  that  just  as  in  painting  and  in  music, 
in  sculpture  and  the  drama,  there  has  lately  been  a  movement  to  achieve  formal 
emancipation,  so  there  should  be  a  like  movement  in  poetry. 

etrated  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  un¬ 
happy  and  disreputable  poet  of  the 
early  French  renaissance  than  Mr.  dc 
Vere  Stacpoole.  He  has  modeled  his 
transcription  upon  the  exact,  unhesi¬ 
tating  and  pungent  workmanship  of  the 
original.  “Mr.  Stacpoole’s  book  is  the 
fullest  English  tribute  yet  paid  to  one  of 
the  greatest, if  not  the  greatest  of  French 
poets.” — Saturday  Review  (London). 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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A  STARR  Player  Piano  in  your  studio  or 
* *  music  room  answers  at  once  all  questions 
that  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  your  musical 
friends.  They  set  you  down  at  once  as  one  who 
knows  and  enjoys  the  best  in  music. 


Art  views  of  the  various  Starr  models  or  catalogue  of  Starr  perforated  Music  Rolls  sent  upon  request 
PRICE  $700  - Freight  and  Handling  Additional 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 


FACTORY  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES . RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Manufacturers  also  of  Richmond,  Trayser  and  Remington  Player  Pianos,  from  $400  up 


ALABAMA — Birmingham,  1820  Third  Avenue 
Montgomery,  108-112  Dexter  Avenue 
CALIFORNIA — Los  Angeles,  628-032  8.  Hill  Street 
San  Diego,  1333  Fifth  Street 
FLORIDA — Pensacola,  8  S.  Palafox  Street 
Jacksonville,  307  Main  Street 
ILLINOIS— Chicago,  414-415  Mailers  Bldg. 
INDIANA — Anderson,  101.5  Main  Street 
Evansville,  208  Main  Street 
Indianapolis,  138-140  N.  Pennsylvania  Street 
Muncie,  220  E.  Main  Street 
Richmond,  933-935  Main  Street 
MICHIGAN— Detroit,  110  Broadway 
M ISSOURI — Kansas  City,  Grand  Ave.  at  1 1th  Street 


OHIO — Akron,  Mill  and  High  Streets 
Cincinnati,  139  Fourth  Avenue,  W. 
Cleveland,  1220-1224  Huron  Road 
Dayton,  27  S.  Ludlow  Street 
Elyria,  245  Second  Street 
Hamilton,  10  S.  Third  Street 
Mansfield,  31  S.  Main  Street 
Springfield,  109  E.  High  Street 
Toledo,  318  Jefferson  Avenue 
Zanesville,  24  N.  Seventh  Street 
TENNESSEE — Chattanooga,  722  Market  Street 
Knoxville,  517  Market  Street 
Nashville,  240-242  Fifth  Avenue,  North 
VIRGINIA— Bristol,  529  State  Street 


SELLING  AGENTS  IN  ALL  CITIES 


PORTRAIT  OF  MADAME  GONSE.  from  the  oil 
painting  BY  JEAN  AUGUSTE  DOMINIQUE  INGRES. 


(  T/ie property  of 

Mons.  Henri  Lapauze.) 
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OLD  SUBJECTS  IN  NEW  VEST¬ 
MENTS 

BY  JESSIE  LEMONT 

Three  Continental  impressionist 
painters,  born  but  a  couple  of  years  apart, 
although  widely  separated  by  country,  present  in 
their  canvases  extreme  divergence  in  conception 
and  exposition  of  theme,  yet  reveal  a  certain  simi¬ 
larity  in  big,  broad  and  unique  brush  handling. 

Giovanni  Segantini,  of  Arco,  by  some  called  the 
supreme  genius  of  modern  Italy,  a  romantic 
Millet,  “bathes  his  thoughts  in  Nature  and 
clothes  them  in  the  local  colour  of  his  life  in  the 
Engadine  Alps.”  Henri  Martin,  a  native  of 
Toulouse,  “suggests  Puvis  de  Chavannes  set 
afire.”  Henri  Le  Sidaner,  from  the  lie  Maurice 
beside  the  North  Sea,  with  its  melancholy  mists, 
“a  very  poet  who  compels  Nature  to  sing  her 
intense  moods  with  lyric  tenderness,”  paints  a 
world  of  dreams. 

These  three  artists,  different  of  race,  of  tem¬ 
perament,  of  predilection,  used  at  times  analogous 
line  effects  and  a  thick  streaking  in  of  colour,  and 
again  employed  a  flecked  laying  on  of  pigment  dis¬ 
similar  to  other  contemporaneous  impressionists- 
Original,  arresting  and  effective  for  a  luminous 
vibrancy  and  also  for  a  veiled  and  mysterious 
quality  achieved  by  these  methods,  they  were  in  a 
way  by  chromatic  steps  the  technical  precursors  of 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack. 

In  subject  matter  not  transported  by  the  Vir- 
gilian  bucolics  of  Segantini,  nor  enamoured  of 
luminous  white-veiled  floating  forms  like  Martin, 
nor  yet  haunted  by  the  poetic  visions  of  Le 
Sidaner,  Augustus  Tack  reveals  to  us  originality 
and  power  both  in  conception  and  technique. 

Four  large  canvases  recently  completed  by 
Augustus  Tack  might  be  called  a  symphony  in 
four  movements,  with  humanity  for  its  theme. 
The  force  of  the  elemental  flows  through  these 


paintings,  each  of  which  is  complete  within  itself, 
yet  is  part  of  a  great  whole.  In  each  the  back¬ 
ground  suggests  illimitable  space  stretching  out 
luminously  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  Each  is 
dominated  by  a  single  human  figure,  Biblical  in  its 
bigness,  symbolic  of  humanity’s  heights  and 
depths. 

In  the  first  of  these  paintings,  entitled  The 
Remorse  of  Eve ,  the  mysteriously  glowing  back¬ 
ground  throws  into  deeper  shadow  the  figure  of  a 
woman  who  comes  forth  with  faltering  steps  from 
beneath  the  boughs  of  a  great  tree.  The  over¬ 
hanging  branches  arch  the  top,  and  the  massive 
trunk  sweeps  from  top  to  bottom  the  entire  right 
of  the  picture,  darkening  to  dusk  the  pathway 
along  which  the  figure  passes  and  contrasting 
sombrely  with  the  far-distant  brilliance  of  the 
background. 

The  woman’s  form  is  brown  as  of  the  earth  and 
heavily  built,  yet  with  the  vital  grace  of  primal 
creatures.  The  abundance  of  wavy  hair  is  thrown 
forward  over  the  face,  as  if  to  veil  its  tragedy;  the 
left  arm  is  flung  across  the  face,  as  if  to  hide  the 
vision  of  the  Unknown  toward  which  she  advances; 
the  hands  are  obliquely  and  gropingly  extended 
and  are  clasped  with  an  upward  gesture  as  of 
prayer.  She  walks  with  slow  and  dragging  step, 
her  strong  form  droops  with  its  burden  of  realiza¬ 
tion  of  finality,  of  exclusion  from  the  joy  forever 
lost  in  God’s  Garden  of  Eden,  to  which  there  is  no 
return.  The  faint  reflection  of  that  vanishing 
radiance  lights  her  on  her  way  into  the  Unseen. 
The  symbolism  of  this  figure  is  portentous.  It 
represents  the  slowr-gathering  consciousness  of 
avoidable  but  irretrievable  loss. 

The  finality  of  despair  of  this  Eve  is  relieved  by  a 
suggestion  of  wild  freedom  that  leaps  up  even  in 
the  praying  gesture  of  the  hands  and  in  the  drag¬ 
ging  step,  which  has  a  latent  fleetness;  the  whole 
drooping  form  contains  a  repressed  vigour,  at  once 
pagan  and  primitive.  It  holds  an  impulse  which 


hi 
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triumphs  over  the  effect  of  hopelessness;  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  even  under  the  weight  of  the  remorse 
which  bows  its  proud  strength  and  dims  its 
vitality,  a  vivid  intensity  of  life. 

The  handling  of  this  painting  ot  Eve  is  bold  and 
strong.  There  is  rhythm  and  movement  in  its 
sweeping  curves;  in  colour  it  is  almost  a  mono¬ 
chrome  of  browns,  as  if  significant  of  autumn, 
although  a  scarcely  perceptible  touch  of  green 
faintly  flecks  the  earth  in  places,  like  a  last,  linger¬ 
ing  touch  of  a  luxuriant  departed  summer,  whose 
warmth  and  life  the  woman  is  leaving  behind  her. 
The  dark  figure,  the  brown,  bare  branches  of  the 
tree,  the  dun  earth,  are  but 
heavy  shadows  against  the 
golden  glow  of  a  far  dis¬ 
tance. 

There  is  no  other  con¬ 
ception  just  like  this  in 
painting  and  none  other  of 
like  significance  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  save,  perhaps,  the  Eve 
of  August  Rodin/whose  in¬ 
terpretation  by  Rilke  might 
also  be  a  fitting  elucidation 
of  the  Eve  of  Augustus 
Tack.  Rilke  writes:  “The 
gesture  of  the  standing  fig¬ 
ure  develops  further,  it 
withdraws  into  itself,  it 
shrivels  like  burning  paper ; 
it  becomes  stronger,  more 
concentrated,  more  ani¬ 
mated.  That  Eve  that  was 
originally  to  be  placed  over 
the  Gates  of  Hell  stands 
with  head  sunk  deeply  into 
the  shadow  of  the  arms 
that  draw  together  over 
the  breast  like  those  of  a 
freezing  woman.  The  back  is  rounded,  the  nape 
of  the  neck  almost  horizontal.  She  bends  for¬ 
ward  as  though  listening  over  her  own  body,  in 
which  a  new  future  begins  to  stir.  It  is  as  though 
the  gravity  of  this  future  weighed  upon  the  senses 
of  the  woman  and  drew  her  down  from  the  free¬ 
dom  of  life  into  the  deep,  humble  service  of 
motherhood.” 

There  is  a  marked  psychological  difference  in 
colour  effect  in  the  second  picture  of  the  group, 
Simon  of  Gyrene.  Here,  outlined  against  the  vast 
distance  of  the  background,  the  powerful  figure  of 
a  man  is  seen,  dragging  a  huge  cross  up  the  rocky 
steep  of  a  mountain.  The  far-away  glow  throws 


the  figure  with  the  cross  into  sharp  relief.  His 
great  back  is  bent,  his  rugged  head  is  thrust  for¬ 
ward  till  the  line  along  the  back  of  the  thick  neck 
is  horizontal;  his  mighty  arm  and  leg  muscles 
strain  with  effort.  The  man’s  body  is  naked  save 
for  a  scarlet  tunic  that  covers  his  loins;  his  dark 
hair  and  beard  are  thick  and  curling;  his  skin  is 
brown  and  toughened  from  the  burn  of  the  sun 
and  the  lash  of  the  winds;  he  has  worked  in  the 
open  and  possesses  resolution  and  endurance;  his 
great  hands  grasp  the  rough  wooden  cross  with  an 
iron  grip,  the  big  arm  muscles  dilate,  the  sinews  in  his 
legs  stand  out  like  cords,  the  strong  toes  press  into 
the  earth  and  clinch  it  with 
each  step;  each  step  repre¬ 
sents  a  mighty  impulse  of 
the  will;  he  rises  up — up 
the  steep  ascent  with  un¬ 
faltering  tread.  The  great 
figure  is  the  embodiment 
of  gigantic  strength  and 
invincible  determination. 

There  is  a  note  of  tri¬ 
umph  in  this  figure;  it  is  so 
powerful  that  it  conveys 
conviction  that  it  will 
reach  the  journey’s  end 
and  then,  perhaps,  with 
one  supreme  final  effort  of 
the  will,  the  bowed  head 
and  bent  back  will 
straighten  up  and  the 
mighty  arms  will  lift  the 
cross  and  plant  it  upright 
like  a  banner. 

Mystery  surrounds  the 
story  of  Simon  of  Cyrene. 
Biblical  history  relates  that 
chance  turned  the  steps  of 
this  strong  stranger  toward 
the  city  of  Golgotha;  fate  placed  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  mob,  who  seized  him  and  compelled  him  to 
carry  the  cross  on  which  Jesus  was  to  be  cruci¬ 
fied,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Calvary.  None  knew 
who  he  was,  nor  whence  nor  wherefore  he  was 
journeying,  and  the  whole  testimony  of  the  three 
apostles  who  wrote  of  him  is  summed  up  in  their 
books  in  a  single  short  paragraph;  then  the  epi¬ 
sode  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  whelming  contrast  of  a 
greater  tragedy. 

P'or  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  figure  of  Simon  of 
Cyrene  has  seldom  before  been  portrayed  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  in  art.  On  this  canvas  of  Augustus  Tack 
there  seems  to  emerge  from  that  dark  time  a 
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THE  REMORSE  OF  EVE 
BY  AUGUSTUS  V.  TACK 


SIMON  OF  CYRENE 
BY  AUGUSTUS  V.  TACK 


MADONNA  OF  THE  EVERLASTING  HILLS 
BY  AUGUSTUS  V.  TACK 
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symbol  of  man’s  destiny  to  bear  the  cross — the 
burden  that  he  must  bear  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  whole  picture  is  painted  in  a  swiftly  cumu¬ 
lative  tempo,  as  if  the  artist’s  imagination  had 
impelled  him  to  a  rapid  and  brilliant  laying  on  of 
pigment.  There  is  a  shimmer  of  golden  light  in 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  background;  the  brown 
rocks  are  bare  of  grass  or  trees;  the  one  flash  of 
colour  is  the  red  tunic  that  girdles  the  man’s  loins 
which  seems  significant  of  the  life  impulse  or  per¬ 
haps  typical  of  the  red  glow  of  passion. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Everlasting  Hills  sits  serene 
and  high;  she  is  enthroned  on  a  rock  that  is  the 
topmost  peak  of  the  world;  the  rising  hills — sym¬ 
bols  of  the  centuries — lie  at  her  feet  and  behind 
her,  surrounding  her  far  and  wide,  like  a  billowing 
sea  of  green.  Her  robe  is  an  intensely  deep 
blue  as  though  part  of  the  sky  itself  had  been 
caught  down  to  enfold  her  like  a  mantle.  A  filmy 
veil  of  white  shades  her  broad  brow  as  if  a  cloud 
had  been  drawn  mistily  across  it  to  conceal  its 
radiance.  The  calm  deeps  of  the  skies  is  in  her 
eyes,  her  beautiful  face  holds  life’s  mystery,  life’s 
dream  and  life’s  fulfilment.  So  serene  is  she  that 
she  seems  part  of  the  rock  on  which  she  sits,  un¬ 
changing  as  the  eternal  hills.  She  is  the  Mother 
of  the  Earth;  her  strong  and  gentle  hands  uphold 
and  uplift  the  Christ-Child;  her  tender  cheek  is 
like  a  rose-petal  caressing  the  golden  tendrils  of 
his  hair.  The  small  body  of  the  Child  is  vibrant 
with  life  and  joy;  he  seems  to  spring  from  her  arms 
heavenward;  one  little  hand  is  held  forward  as 
though  beckoning  and  inviting  all  the  Children  of 
the  World;  the  other  hand  points  with  its  tiny 
index  finger — upward.  The  whole  small  body, 
from  its  wee  toe  to  its  pointing  finger-tip,  is  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  swift  ascent.  The  Mother  scarcely  holds 
the  light,  leaping  form  in  her  arms.  This  Christ- 
Child  might  symbolize  all  birth  and  blossoming — 
the  awakening  of  all  Life,  its  bloom  and  its  prom¬ 
ise.  Above  this  Eternal  Promise  is  the  brooding 
Mother  of  the  World,  watching  over  her  Child. 

A  critic,  in  commenting  on  this  picture,  re¬ 
marked:  “This  canvas  expresses  the  Universal.  It 
contains  elements  of  the  Byzantine,  the  Italian 
primitive,  the  Gothic  and  the  Modern,  and  encom¬ 
passes,  as  does  no  other  painting  of  the  Madonna, 
four  periods  of  Christian  Art.” 

The  thief  on  the  cross  is  in  the  minor  key;  the 
mood  is  that  of  intense  quiet.  The  predominating 
colour-tone  is  the  gray  of  a  troubled  sky  which 
extends  over  the  picture  as  though  the  heavens 
had  muifled  in  obscurity  earth’s  evil.  A  faint 
gleam  of  light  crosses  the  centre,  shining  through 


the  darkness,  betokening  a  breaking  of  the  storm; 
high  above  the  shifting  clouds  is  the  clear  sky — a 
band  of  deep  blue.  There  is  a  stillness  throughout 
the  entire  picture  as  if  the  cries,  the  tumult  of  a 
mad  multitude  of  people  had  died  away. 

No  sound  disturbs  the  silence  of  this  spot; 
its  rocky  heights  are  far  away  from  the  city,  its 
loneliness  is  removed  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
Twilight  is  settling  over  the  mountains.  Encom¬ 
passed  by  the  frame  of  the  picture  as  if  by  a  win¬ 
dow,  the  upright  beam  of  a  cross  is  seen,  two  pallid 
legs  and  feet  are  stretched  along  and  fastened  to 
this  beam;  there  is  no  stir  in  the  waxen  limbs — 
life  has  departed;  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  shut 
off  from  view  by  the  frame,  ascends  into  the  blue. 

A  short  distance  down  the  mountain  slope 
stands  another  cross;  its  entire  length  is  visible 
darkly  silhouetted  against  the  lowering  storm- 
clouds.  A  ghastly  figure  hangs  from  its  cross¬ 
beams;  it  is  crumpled  together  and  slips  down 
along  the  upright  beam  as  if  with  the  expiration  of 
a  last  breath — a  sigh  of  relinquished  life;  the 
thrown-back  head  is  sunk  into  the  shoulders;  the 
arms  hang  limp  along  the  cross-beams,  the  wrists 
of  the  lifeless  hands  are  tied  to  the  beams,  the 
rope  ends  seem  to  drip  as  if  anguish  from  every 
pore  in  the  man’s  body  had  been  concentrated 
into  these  ropes.  But  the  face  is  lifted  and  over 
its  tortured  features  there  has  crept  an  expression 
of  peace;  the  eyes  are  raised  to  that  other  unseen 
face  with  a  dawning  hope,  the  failing  ears  hear 
the  far-off  melodious  music  of  a  voice:  “This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.” 

These  paintings  can  be  thought  of  only  as 
placed  in  and  enriching  some  great  cathedral — as 
Watt’s  Life,  Death  and  Judgment  illumines  the 
aisles  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London. 

Note. — The  following  critique  by  Mr.  Carroll 
Brown  is  a  splendid  summing  up  of  the  impressions 
that  he  received  upon  seeing  these  pictures  for  the 
first  time.  Such  intellectuality  in  criticism  is  a 
factor  that  we  do  not  ordinarily  meet  with  among 
writers  upon  art,  and  his  utterances  merit  the 
deepest  attention: 

“  Mr.  Tack’s  pictures  strike  a  new  note.  In 
their  unique  commingling  of  method  and  idea 
they  are  distinctive  of  a  new  century.  Impres¬ 
sionistic  his  technique  certainly  is  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  bold  spots  of  pure  colour  laid  upon  the 
canvas  in  the  manner  of  a  mosaic.  But,  unlike 
many  of  these  latter-day  adventurers  into  experi¬ 
mental  regions,  from  his  sound  training  and 
mental  equipoise  he  never  allows  his  method  to 
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master  him ;  his  colours  are  placed  with  such  sure 
knowledge  of  effects  that,  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
feet,  they  melt  together  and  create  a  striking 
impression  of  a  unified  whole.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  differentiates  these  productions  from  their 
predecessors?  Antique  art  was  a  representation 
of  external  beauty;  with  the  Renaissance  began 
the  projection  of  the  artist’s  personality  into  his 
work,  but  the  characterization  of  Mr.  Tack’s 
deeply  psychological  pictures  is  an  added  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  world-soul,  expressed  with  a 
poignant  force  by  means  of  the  unusual  technique. 
These  pictures  have  a  strong  affinity  to  the  work 
of  Rodin  in  the  rough-hewn  and  elemental  quali¬ 
ties  that  give  that  sculptor  a  unique  distinction,  as 
well  as  in  their  underlying  spiritual  significance. 
Like  Rodin’s  sculpture,  they  produce  the  singular 
conception  of  an  idea  emerging  from  within;  seem¬ 
ingly  in  the  plastic  material  one  beholds  a  primal 
impulse  in  the  act  of  moulding  itself  into  shape 
before  the  eyes.  Like  Rodin’s  sculpture,  also, 
they  have  a  monumental  simplicity  of  design  and 
an  absolute  sense  of  reality  that  is  almost  over¬ 
powering.  This  is  a  realism  that  does  not  effect 
itself  by  the  multiplicity  of  details,  for  it  is  sub¬ 
jective  rather  than  objective,  and  its  strength  is 
psychological  as  well  as  pictorial. 

“  Eve  remorseful,  Simon  the  cross-bearer,  the 
thief  on  the  cross  with  his  upturned  face,  do  not 
depict  single  dramatic  moments  only  in  the  life  of 
the  individual,  but  are  surcharged  with  a  universal 
meaning.  As  to  the  special  signification  of  these 
pictures — for  the  artist  regards  them  as  if  they 
were  four  movements  in  a  symphony,  each  con¬ 
nected  with  the  others  and  leading  up  to  a  climax 
— -what  is  it  but  the  expression  of  all  human  experi¬ 
ence?  Have  we  not  all  borne  crosses,  felt  remorse 
and  received  illumination  from  the  divine  spiritual 
source?  Each  picture  has  its  message,  which  will 
inevitably  reach  those  who  have  the  understand¬ 
ing  to  receive  it.  Such  power  to  impress  the 
beholder  could  only  arise  from  an  intense  personal 
conviction,  for,  while  Mr.  Tack’s  technique  differs 
entirely  from  his  predecessors,  he  apparently 
shares  one  attribute  with  them  all — faith.  This 
is  what  has  distinguished  every  masterpiece  of  like 
nature  in  the  past  and  will  be  evident  unceasingly 
in  every  future  one.  No  one  can  see  these  pic¬ 
tures  without  feeling  that  their  creator  approached 
them  with  as  reverent  a  spirit  as  any  of  his  artist 
forebears  in  the  ages  when  faith  burned  the  bright¬ 
est  and  art  was  the  handmaid  of  religion.  In 
them  is  no  evidence  of  a  merely  intellectual 
attraction  toward  an  effective  and  spectacular 


arrangement;  these  delineations  of  the  profound- 
est  human  passion  have  sprung  from  the  heart  of 
the  artist.  Whoever  aspires  to  subjects  like  these 
must  be  stirred  by  such  ardent  emotions  that  he 
causes  the  beholder  to  participate  in  his  belief.  It 
is  the  part  of  genius  to  set  others  vibrating  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  revelations  of  his  inner  being. 
This  is  the  element  that  glorifies  a  picture.  Hence 
could  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  claims  of 
some  of  the  ultra-modern  painters  that  they  play 
upon  hitherto  unused  mental  processes  and  have 
thereby  given  a  new  meaning  to  art?  The  proce¬ 
dure  they  vaunt  as  newly  discovered  originated  in 
the  most  primitive  painter,  who  first  succeeded  in 
formulating  upon  canvas  some  idea  that  had 
stimulated  his  imagination;  though  his  manner  be 
childish  and  his  hand  uncertain,  the  result,  how¬ 
ever  quaint,  if  its  meaning  be  conveyed  sugges¬ 
tively,  often  surpasses  in  interest  and  value  the 
latest  production  of  a  finished  technician  pre¬ 
occupied  only  with  his  tools.  It  is  the  underlying 
thought  that  inevitably  counts,  for,  as  with  music 
and  letters,  no  work  of  art  can  endure  that  is  not 
pervaded  with  an  emotional  content,  whether 
demonstrating  strength,  beauty,  imagination  or 
belief.  How  else,  for  instance,  in  the  picture  of 
the  thief  on  the  cross,  could  Mr.  Tack  infuse  into 
the  limbs  of  the  Christ  that  sense  of  absolute 
divinity,  an  effect  not  proceeding  from  their  com¬ 
plete  repose  as  contrasted  with  the  writhing  body 
of  the  thief,  for  it  is  something  intrinsic  in  them¬ 
selves?  No  one  not  possessing  deep  poetic  insight 
could  thus  enthrall  the  imagination  of  the  on¬ 
looker,  who,  for  the  limbs  alone,  visualizes  wholly 
Him  whose  blessed  feet 

Were  nailed  for  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross. 

“Without  doubt  his  Madonna,  as  he  wished  it  to 
be,  is  the  culmination  of  his  efforts,  and  in  her  he 
has  achieved  something  unusual  and  original. 
The  loftiest  geniuses  for  centuries  have  thrown 
themselves  into  this  uplifting  task,  and  many  and 
various  are  the  delineations  of  Sacred  Motherhood 
given  to  the  world.  Therefore  one  hardly  expects 
the  new  sensation  received  from  this  latest  mani¬ 
festation.  Painted  in  shimmering  peacock  blues 
and  greens,  she  has  the  calm  majesty  and  aloofness 
of  the  hills,  whose  mantle  she  wears,  for,  indeed, 
being  the  Madonna  of  the  Hills,  she  seems  an 
upsp ringing  from  the  great  heart  of  nature,  even 
as  mountain  peaks  were  raised  by  primeval  giant 
forces.  This  sense  of  devotion,  of  sublime  dignity, 
commands  reverence,  as  did  those  stupendous 
Andean  summits  to  whom  sacrifices  were  made 
by  the  awe-stricken  Incas.” 
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The  etchings  of  george 

ELBERT  BURR 
BY  MORRIS  R.  WARD 

Geographically,  Mr.  George  El¬ 
bert  Burr  holds  a  rather  unique  position  in  the 
United  States.  Though  Eastern-born  and  trained 
in  his  art  in  New  York  and  abroad,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  front  door  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  it  was  in  Colorado  and  its  capital  city, 
Denver,  that  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  his 
serious  work  as  an  etcher.  Of  more  importance  is 
the  fact  that,  in  such  isolated  surroundings,  he 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  country  in  the 
comparatively  recent  art  of  colour  etching. 

Though  his  artistic  career  first  commenced  in 
the  field  of  water-colour,  in  which  he  proved  him¬ 
self  a  competent  and  charming  artist,  Mr.  Burr 
had  always  been  strongly  attracted  to  etching,  and 
it  was  primarily  as  an  etcher  that  he  viewed  his 
life-work.  Early  training  was  not  lacking.  In 
New  York  he  was  commissioned  to  illustrate  the 
exquisite  collection  of  jade  ornaments  and  other 
bric-a-brac  belonging  to  Heber-Bishop,  and  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  His  work  was 


so  masterly  and  thorough  that  he  was  by  one 
critic  aligned  with  that  consummate  master 
of  French  draughtsmanship,  Jules  Jacquemart, 
whose  “History  of  Porcelain”  made  such  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  art  world. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  after  a  five  years’ 
sojourn  abroad,  Mr.  Burr  cast  about  for  a  while, 
making  experiments  in  colour  etchings,  an  art 
which  at  that  time  was  so  little  cultivated  that  he 
was  unable  to  find  anyone  who  could  help  him  in 
his  early  experiments. 

Coming  to  Colorado  in  1906  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Denver,  and  settled  down  to  his  chosen 
work.  Colour  etching  occupied  most  of  his  time, 
and  it  was  only  after  several  years  of  hard  labour 
that  he  succeeded  in  mastering  the  intricate  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  art. 

At  bottom,  his  methods  differ  to  some  extent 
from  those  in  most  general  use  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  art.  Its  chief  distinction  is  the 
fact  that  the  work,  from  the  etching  and  preparing 
of  the  plate  to  the  final  printing,  is  done  entirely 
by  himself  from  one  plate.  The  colour  (oil  me¬ 
diums  are  used)  is  applied  directly  to  the  etched 
surface  as  on  canvas,  after  which  comes  the 
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excessively  laborious  process  of  “wiping”  the 
plate  in  such  a  way  that  each  and  every  tone  is 
confined  to  its  proper  territory.  The  least  “run¬ 
ning”  of  colour  would  be  disastrous. 

In  the  multiple-plate  process  employed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  Nelson  Dawes  and  Lee  Hankey,  of 
England,  each  tone  or  colour  requires  a  distinct 
plate,  properly  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  print¬ 
ing  is  rendered  more  simple  by  the  mechanical 
devices  used  to  pass  the  paper  under  the  successive 
plates.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Hankey,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  his  work,  promises 


more  for  their  softness  and  delicacy  than  for  any 
qualities  of  range.  They  are  all,  so  to  speak, 
orchestrated  in  the  low,  cool  tones,  and  seek  to 
render  an  air  of  subtle  imagery  to  the  whole  rather 
than  to  state  plain  facts  baldly.  As  a  colourist  he 
is  as  different  as  possible  from  Mr.  Vaughan  Trow¬ 
bridge,  for  instance,  who  employs  a  much  higher 
scale  of  colour  orchestration,  and  delights  in  a 
rich,  glowing  extravaganza  of  tones. 

Mr.  Burr’s  plates,  as  prepared  for  colour,  are 
subjected  to  the  customary  auxiliary  methods  of 
aquatint  and  soft-ground,  in  order  that  the  colour 


FLORENCE  FROM  SAN  MINIATO  (DRY-POINT)  BY  GEORGE  ELBERT  BURR 


that  each  proof  shall  be  “pulled”  by  himself,  thus 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  ordinary  mechanical 
colour  printing. 

These  dangers  are  of  necessity  eliminated  in 
work  which,  as  Mr.  Burr’s,  demands  the  continual 
artistic  skill  and  ability  of  the  artist  himself. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  every  print 
requiring  a  separate  printing  of  the  plate,  a  great 
variety  of  effort  will  be  found  in  the  various  proofs 
of  any  one  plate.  This  lends  a  certain  atmosphere 
of  novelty  and  permits  a  large  range  of  treatment 
in  a  plate,  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  represent 
the  same  scene  at  different  hours  or  seasons. 

Mr.  Burr’s  colours  in  this  work  are  distinguished 


may  hold.  Large  spaces,  requiring  massed  colour, 
are  bitten  away  through  a  resin  or  sulphur  ground, 
and  the  innumerable  projections  serve  to  retain 
the  pigment.  In  soft-ground  work,  Mr.  Burr  has 
produced  a  decided  novelty  in  his  Evening,  Lake 
Geneva.  The  entire  plate  was  etched  in  soft- 
ground,  no  needle  line  being  used,  and  the  result 
(in  a  subdued  blue)  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Few  proofs  are  printed  from  a  given  plate, 
owing  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  lines  under 
pressure.  Mr.  Burr  never  steel-faces  his  work, 
considering  that  it  would  suffer  from  the  metallic 
rigidity  of  the  steel  line. 

The  printing  is  always  done  on  moistened  paper 
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An  Etching  by  Gustave  A.  Hoffman 


from  a  warm  plate.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the 
oil  with  which  the  pigments  are  mixed  would,  if  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  paper,  make  very  unpleasant 
smudges,  as  one  may  see  in  a  paper  bag  in  which 
greasy  things  have  been  carried.  Water  being 
antipathetic  to  oil,  the  latter  remains  on  the  cop¬ 
per,  while  only  the  pure  colour  is  transferred  to 
the  paper. 

Colour  etching  is  only  a  phase  of  this  artist’s 
work.  In  pure  black-and-white  line  etching  he 
has  achieved  some  very  effective  plates,  while  as  a 
dry-point  artist  he  sounds  a  very  distinctive  note. 
Take,  for  example,  the  plate  Winter  and  its  com¬ 
panion,  Winter  Oaks.  One  sees  here  a  really  mas¬ 
terful  interpretation  of  the  genius  of  winter.  The 
spare  trees  are  covered  with  a  thick  veil  of  snow, 
and  the  contrapuntal  effect  (to  employ  another 
term  from  music)  between  the  dark  trunks, 
branches  and  sparse  vegetation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  massed  brilliance  of  the  virgin  snow  on  the 
other,  is  very  beautiful.  One  goes  up  to  these 
plates  again  and  again,  as  one  reads  and  re-reads 
a  subtle  poem. 

In  etching  proper,  Mr.  Burr  ranks  favourably 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  understands  the 
evasive  and  suggestive  qualities  of  the  line,  and  is 
able  to  make  it  perform  many  beautiful  and  effec¬ 


tive  things.  The  r arwick  Castle  plate  is  an  un¬ 
usual  plate;  the  entire  composition  is  scaled  down 
to  a  dark,  almost  impenetrable  black,  through 
which  one  feels  rather  than  sees  the  outlines  of  the 
great  structure,  whose  upper  portions  are  bathed 
a  rich  white.  Outre,  if  you  will,  but  an  excellent 
example  of  what  an  etching  is  capable  of. 

High  Street ,  Oxford,  and  The  Street  in  San  Remo, 
both  recent  plates,  are  distinguished  by  a  solidity 
of  composition  and  a  better  control  of  the  light- 
and-shade  qualities  of  line.  The  former  plate  im¬ 
parts  the  effect  of  rain  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
some  of  Felix  Buhot’s  work. 

Taken  by  and  large,  and  remembering  the  isola¬ 
tion  in  which  he  has  worked,  Mr.  Burr  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  modern  school  of  etchers  in 
this  country.  Aside  from  his  pioneer  work  as  an 
etcher  in  colours,  he  will  be  deservedly  remem¬ 
bered  for  a  few  dry-points  of  exquisite  charm,  and 
as  a  sympathetic  and  efficient  interpreter  of 
nature. 

A  charter  member  of  the  California  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Society  of  Etchers,  he  is  constantly  exhib¬ 
iting  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  while  both 
the  Public  Library  of  New  York  and  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Library  of  Washington  have  recognized  his 
artistic  worth  by  purchasing  sets  of  his  plates. 


THE  ROCKVILLE  HILLS,  CONNECTICUT  ETCHING  BY  GUSTAVE  A.  HOFFMAN 
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SCULPTURE  OF  ROBERT  AITKEN,  N.A. 
BY  ARTHUR  HOEBER 

Again  the  door  of  opportunity  has 
been  opened  to  our  American  painters 
and  sculptors,  for  with  the  opening  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  these  artists 
will  disclose  astonishingly  capable,  original,  virile 
performances  that  once  more  will  call  the  attention 
of  our  public  to  the  possibilities  of  native  talent. 
The  great  promise  indicated  by  previous  fairs  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  will  have  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  These  results  will,  too,  come  at  a  happy 
moment — for  this  nation,  at  least — to  prove,  as  in 
many  other  directions,  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
native.  Large  mural  spaces  have  been  adequately 
filled  with  significant  pictorial  compositions; 
splendid  groups  of  sculpture  have  been  evolved, 
no  less  worthy  and  impressive,  demanding  the 
most  serious  attention. 

Robert  Aitken,  newly  elected  National  Acade¬ 
mician,  San  Francisconian  by  birth,  pupil  of  the 
schools  there,  but  of  recent  years  identified  with 
the  art  life  of  New  York,  where  he  has  executed 
much  important  work,  has  made  full  use  of  his 
varied  and  impressive  artistic  gifts  in  his  commis¬ 
sions  for  this  Panama-Pacific  Fair.  For  the  Court 
of  Honour  he  has  evolved  four  heroic  figures, typify¬ 
ing  the  elements — Fire ,  Air,  Water,  Earth.  This 
article,  however,  is  concerned  with  a  larger  and 


more  ambitious  undertaking,  a  conception  of  the 
psychology  of  life  as  disclosed  in  his  Court  of  the 
Universe,  for  which  Louis  Mullgardt  has  been  the 
architect.  While  the  reproductions  here  given  are 
explanatory,  a  few  words  may  assist  the  reader  to 
a  fuller  comprehension. 

A  great  main  structure  rises  from  a  body  of 
water  150  feet  long  by  65  feet  wide,  and  leading 
up  to  this  is  a  group  of  ten  crouching  figures,  a 
symbolized  Destiny  with  one  enormous  out¬ 
stretched  hand  giving  life,  while  with  the  other  it 
takes  it.  This  hand  pushes  toward  the  earth  from 
Prenatal  Sleep  a  woman  who  awakens  to  the 
ecstatic  joy  of  living,  perhaps  its  realization.  A 
man  offers  her  the  Kiss  of  Life,  and  the  pair,  offer¬ 
ing  up  the  children  of  their  mutual  love,  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Beginnings  of  Things.  To  the 
great  central  edifice  now  come  these  humans  to 
inhabit  the  earth  and  make  history.  They  make 
a  series  of  four  groups  of  heroic-sized  figures,  each 
flanked  by  a  colossal  bronze  Hermes,  whose  arms 
reach  over  the  structure  and  hold  up  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  animal  life  of  reptilian  and  piscatorial 
origin.  All  these  figures  and  forms  surround  a 
globe  of  enormous  size,  typifying  The  Earth,  over 
the  surface  of  which  streams  of  water  are  thrown, 
deluging  these  prehistoric  beasts.  This  globe,  18 
feet  in  diameter,  of  glass  in  a  heavy  steel  armature, 
will  be  illuminated  after  dark,  while  a  second  globe 
therein  will  revolve,  producing  the  effect  of  the 
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earth  turning  on  its  axis.  Upon  this  will  play 
powerful  reflectors  with  varicoloured  lights 
changing  automatically,  giving  the  spectator  the 
impression  of  the  earth  as  a  molten  mass.  Night 
and  day  rising  steam  will  further  convey  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  earth  in  its  cooling  process  throwing 
off  vapours. 

A  gap,  before  we  arrive  at  the  Beginnings  of 
Fecundity ,  is  typical  of  that  unknown  time  in 
history  when  conjecture  only  may  be  the  guide. 


Awakening  of  the  War  Spirit ,  with  woman  as  the 
exciting  cause.  To  the  next  group — always 
divided  bv  the  Hermes — we  get  to  the  Lesson  of 
Life,  wherein  the  elders,  with  the  experience  of 
the  years,  offer  counsel  to  hot-headed  youth.  A 
woman  draws  to  her  side  a  specimen  of  splendid 
manhood,  willing  to  fight  for  his  love  and  faith, 
while  an  anxious  mother  offers  him  advice.  Now 
Lust  struggles  to  caress  an  unwilling  female  who 
shrinks  from  his  embrace. 
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Arriving  at  the  main  structure  we  meet  with 
Vanity,  glass  in  hand,  compelling  motive  of  so 
much  in  humanity.  Now  Primitive  Man  and 
Woman — always  the  figures  are  un draped — trudge 
on  with  their  burdens  of  life,  progressing  toward 
the  unknown  future,  their  rude  but  questioning 
courage  evident.  The  next  group  represents 
Natural  Selection,  with  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 
Here  we  perceive  a  militant  group,  where  Physical 
Courage  begins  to  play  its  part,  there  being  the 


With  this  last  we  have  made  the  circle  of  the 
earth  and  are  taken  out  and  through  the  side  of 
the  approach  which  leads  to  oblivion.  First,  a 
figure  of  Greed  looks  back  on  the  earth  holding  in 
his  hands  a  mass,  suggestive  of  his  futile  and 
unsavoury  worldly  possessions,  the  unworthy  bau¬ 
ble  toward  which  his  efforts  have  been  directed. 
A  group  behind  him  typifying  Faith  shows  a 
patriarch  kneeling  and  offering  to  a  woman  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  shape  of  Hope  in  Immortality,  holding 
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in  his  hand  a  scarab,  ancient  symbol  of  Renewed 
Life.  Finally,  two  figures  recumbent — a  man,  Sor¬ 
row,  a  woman,  Final  Sleep,  are  about  to  be  drawn 


into  Oblivion  by  the  relentless  Hand  of  Destiny. 
Mr  Aitken  has  depicted  a  conception  of  life, 
with  its  sorrows,  joys,  hopes  and  tragedies,  its 
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bright  and  its  dark  side,  all  with  rare  intellectual¬ 
ity,  artistic  fitness,  and  with  unusual  technical 
excellence,  for  the  man  is  a  master  craftsman.  He 
has  injected  much  personal  charm,  shown  the 
grandeur  of  life,  along  with  the  physical  perfection 
of  man  and  womanhood  in  their  alluring  quality 
of  youth,  and  the  figures  pulsate  with  life.  It 
remains  to  note  that  at  the  end,  in  the  centre  of  a 


formal  parapet,  sixty  feet  from  the  fountain,  is  a 
colossal  figure,  symbolic  of  the  setting  sun,  the 
great  orb  having  thrown  off  the  nebulous  mass 
that  subsequently  resolved  itself  into  the  earth. 
This  figure  carries  with  it  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  a  great  globe  that  will  shed  its  golden  light 
along  the  water  surface  toward  the  group  of 
figures. 
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The  grosvenor  house  ex¬ 
hibition  OF  FRENCH  ART. 

BY  T.  MARTIN  WOOD. 

This  Exhibition,  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  feature  of  this  year’s  London  art  season, 
was  advertised  as  one  of  “Modern  French  Art,” 
and  further  described  as  “From  Ingres  to  Manet.” 

Neither  title  seemed  to  suit  it  quite,  for  no  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  the  collection  right  up  to  date 
or  to  represent  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
events  of  the  period  from  Ingres  to  Manet. 

But  if  the  description  of  the  collection  seemed 
at  fault,  it  is  of  the  description  alone  that  we 
■complain.  The  exhibition  itself  was  organised 
entirely  on  the  right  principle.  It  aimed  solely 
at  making  the  strongest 
possible  Eesthetic  appeal, 
concentrating  chiefly  on 
the  salient  moment  of  Im¬ 
pressionism. 

The  Comtes.se  Greffulhe, 
to  whose  genius  we  owe 
the  organisation  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  is  certainly  the 
type  of  patron  which  the 
world  is  seeking  at  the 
present  time.  Pictures 
amassed  in  private  collec¬ 
tions  do  not  exist  for  the 
general  public.  Up  to  the 
present  in  England  the 
most  educated  and  eager 
person  has  not  been  able 
to  see  representative  can¬ 
vases  of  the  phase  of  art 
exhibited  at  Grosvenor 
House,  so  unconscious  ap¬ 
parently  of  its  significance 
have  been  those  who  are 
elected  to  watch  over  our 
interests  in  these  things. 

At  present  it  is  only 
through  loan  exhibitions — 
though  they  are  attended 
by  the  evil  that  they  tempt 
those  who  take  our  treasures 
from  the  country — that  the 
omissions  of  our  public 
galleries  can  be  corrected,  portrait  de  m.  devillers  by  j.  a.  d.  Ingres 
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and  the  opportunity  for  becoming  familiar  with  all 
the  most  significant  developments  of  art  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  exquisite  privilege  of  the  very 
rich. 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
to  some  extent  the  immense  importance  of  Im¬ 
pressionism  and  the  movements  contemporary  with 
it  in  France.  In  reviewing  the  work  of  Manet  and 
Degas,  especially,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  that  period. 
To  view  the  craft  of  these  artists  even  upon  the 
surface  is  to  be  compelled  to  admiration  of  their 
miraculous  skill  and  subtlety  of  observation.  But 
when  we  reflect  how  much  sympathy  with  life  is 
betrayed  in  their  strife  for  refinement  of  truth  and 
how  great  the  enthusiasm  that  made  their  close 
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“  lecon  de  danse”  (  The  property  of  Mom.  Hoentschel )  by  h.  g.  e.  degas 


analysis  worth  while,  we  realise  that  there  is  no 
equivalent  for  this  highly-strung  art  in  anything 
that  has  preceded  it.  It  is  easy  to  underrate  the 
genius  of  this  art  through  confusing  it  with  the 
nebulous  work  of  followers,  practising  in  the  method 
without  the  spirit  and  the  vision  of  its  originators. 
More  banal  and  empty  even  than  any  Academy 
convention  is  much  of  the  art  that  passes  as 
Impressionism  in  England  to-day.  Things  are 
always  opposed  by  the  imitations  to  which  they 
give  rise.  No  one  can  pass  such  an  apparently 
damaging  criticism  upon  a  movement  as  an  un¬ 
worthy  follower. 

Some  day  the  Impressionist  school — using  the 
term  with  convenient  freedom,  embracing  Manet 
and  Degas — will  be  acknowledged  to  rank  with  the 
great  historic  schools.  It  took  up,  explored,  and 
interpreted  an  aspect  of  nature  which  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  all  former  art.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  sensitive  response  to  physical  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  the  problems  of  representing  light. 
Wonderful  as  were  the  systems  organised  in 
adapting  the  palette  to  problems  of  the  kind,  its 
supreme  attainment  means  much  more  than  that. 
The  eagerness  of  this  art,  and  its  desire  for 
immediate  contact  with  everything  human,  seemed 
special  to  France  at  a  moment  when  for  the  first 
time  genius  became  its  own  patron  and  the  artist 
realised  a  kind  of  freedom  which  gave  him  a  new 
conscience. 

It  is  especially  for  the  fine  representation  of  the 
art  of  Manet  and  Degas  that  the  Grosvenor  House 
Exhibition  is  memorable.  Manet’s  art  is  essentially 
aristocratic  in  character.  The  painter  possessed 
that  sense  of  “  quality  which  is,  in  highly  attuned 
people,  a  sixth  or  seventh  sense.  The  slightest  sketch 
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of  Manet’s  shows  in  every  touch  not  only  the  artist’s 
enjoyment  of  the  element  of  paint  itself,  but  of 
the  contact  of  the  very  brush  with  canvas.  His 
“  touch  ”  is  like  that  of  a  fine  pianist.  And  this 
virtuosity  is  not  something  all  upon  the  surface ; 
the  profound  charm  of  quality  in  Manet’s  painting 
rests  with  the  fact  that  in  his  case  execution  was  so 
immediately  responsive  to  his  will.  His  art  defines 
his  desires,  not  only  in  the  main,  but  in  every 
shade.  In  this  sensitive  art  of  Manet,  the  art  of 
painting  is  full-blown,  a  zephyr  might  carry  away 
the  petals  and  begin  the  disintegration  of  the  lovely 
flower.  After  this  we  must  look  for  development 
in  painting  from  another  stem. 

The  blacks  in  a  painting  by  Manet  give  us  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure  as  porcelain  of  the  rarest 
kind.  He  could  not  fail  to  interpret  life  in  terms 
of  distinction,  for  his  imagination  for  reality  was  of 
the  most  elevated  kind.  His  mind  was  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  even  if  there  are  commonplace  things, 
he  could  not  perceive  them  ;  consciousness  can 
only  entertain-  that  which  answers  to  itself.  The 
field  from  which  the  subject  of  a  picture  is  taken 
has  nothing  to  do,  of  course,  with  the  plane  on 
which  the  art  that  interprets  it  moves.  The  world 
which  an  artist  depicts  is  not  so  much  one  that 
he  chooses,  as  one  that  chooses  him  ;  one  into 
which  he  is  born  by  the  particular  constitution  of 
his  mind. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  politeness  of  Manet’s 
art  is  the  fervour  of  Degas.  It  seems  that  there  is 
no  shape  that  human  life  can  take  which  does  not 
excite  his  sympathy.  His  art  is  the  best  example 
of  realism  in  the  true  sense.  It  is  life  in  the 
actual — as  itself  the  new  and  strange  ideal — and 
not  “the  ideal”  that  interests  him.  This  realism 
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will  not  even  choose  the  moment  which  it  will 
represent,  every  moment  is  of  such  importance. 
It  is  not  the  spectacle  of  the  ballet,  for  instance, 
that  interests  him  ;  his  art  is  dedicated  to  the 
element  of  reality  in  what  is  artificial.  The 
practising  school  fascinates  him  even  more  than 
the  stage.  He  cares  there  for  the  personality  of 
each  dancer  even  while  she  surrenders  it  to  the 
impersonality  of  her  art. 

With  Cezanne’s  art  we  turn  sharp  off  into  another 
world.  It  is  curious  that  a  school  should  since 
have  arisen  attempting  to  base  upon  the  art  of 
Cezanne  its  theory  that  art  can  be  disconnected 
from  human  association.  The  art  of  Cezanne 
reflects  the  humanity  of  a  local  world  as  acutely 
as  the  art  of  Degas.  A  singular  appearance  of  in¬ 
competence  characterises  Cezanne  ;  with  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  coupled  a  great  feeling  for  architectural 
plan  as  the  basis  of  design  in  painting.  And  he 
applied  himself  to  the  values  perceived  in  colour 
relations,  trying  to  disengage  them  from  the  values 
imposed  by  the  influences  of  light  and  shade. 
It  is  always  an  artist  of  severe  limitations  who 
isolates  some  feature  of  art  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  motive  for  an  entirely  new  departure  in 


the  next  generation,  and  it  fell  to  Cezanne  to  show 
the  way  to  a  new  order  of  beauty  in  painting. 

Every  master’s  work  shows  three  periods  :  the 
first,  in  which  a  hill  is  ascended  ;  the  second,  in 
which  the  summit  is  attained — when  for  the  first 
time  execution  reflects  mental  vision  withont  com¬ 
promise ;  the  third,  in  which  the  artist  has  made 
his  home  among  the  very  difficulties  that  once 
appalled  him.  In  the  first  the  artist  frequently 
surprises  himself  as  well  as  others,  and  to  this 
period  belong  those  experiments  which  in  the 
study  of  the  works  of  old  masters  confound  the 
makers  of  attributions.  The  work  of  each  of  these 
periods  has  its  special  value.  It  is  only  in  the 
first  that  we  meet  all  the  intensity  of  which  the 
artist  is  capable.  But  it  is  in  the  middle  period 
that  he  seems  to  surpass  himself ;  everywhere  the 
touch  is  vital,  everything  is  at  a  pitch  which  cannot 
be  sustained.  It  is  in  the  third — generally  the 
longest  period — that  the  work  is  most  personal  ; 
by  that  time  painting  has  become  nearly  as  natural 
as  breathing,  and  it  is  this  easiness  which  often 
gives  work  of  this  stage  a  charm  even  where  it  has 
become  shallow. 

Renoir  was  another  master  whose  work  con- 
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tributed  to  the  exceptional  importance  of  the 
exhibition  at  Grosvenor  House.  He  loves  to  take 
for  his  subject  X Ingenue.  But  it  is  not  the  dream 
of  romance  that  burns  in  her  bright  eyes,  her  ex¬ 
pression  is  always  old  and  introspective.  The 
significance  of  personality  defines  itself  in  her 
expression,  but  everything  else  in  the  picture  is 
rather  indefinite,  though  Renoir  has  an  amazing 
power  of  suggesting  form  through  nebulous  con¬ 
tour.  His  colour  is  beautiful  in  the  white  and 
the  blue  of  his  middle  period ;  later  it  has  the 
power  to  distress  us  by  a  strange  unpleasantness  of 
combination. 

Apparently  as  a  foil  to  the  nervous  art  which  we 
have  been  discussing,  the  committee  hung  two 
works  by  Ingres,  in  which  the  coldness  and  the 
definiteness  of  the  painter  were  supremely  ex¬ 
emplified.  It  was  this  master’s 
peculiar  gift,  by  a  slight  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  pattern  em¬ 
broidering  a  uniform  or  a 
dress,  to  preserve,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  single  figure,  the 
effect  that  the  picture  was 
elaborately  composed.  His 
painting  is  so  phlegmatic,  and 
wears  so  much  the  appearance 
of  a  glaze,  that  one  wonders 
how  the  vitality  of  the  drawing 
survives  so  impressively. 

Ingres’s  colour  lacks  individu¬ 
ality.  In  his  paintings  he 
achieves  most  in  portraiture. 

Like  his  contemporary,  the 
writer  Stendhal,  he  was  first 
and  foremost  a  “reader  of  the 
human  heart.”  Mr.  Collins 
Baker  has  recently  pointed 
out  how  inevitably  in  art  grasp 
of  character  accompanies 
mastery  of  form  rather  than 
genius  for  colour. 

Hanging  above  the  charac¬ 
teristic  portrait  of  Madame 
Gonse,  by  Ingres,  was  a  portrait 
of  a  lady  by  Monticelli.  In 
the  two  names,  Ingres  and 
Monticelli,  we  have  the 
classical  and  the  romantic 
opposed.  Monticelli  reads 
character,  not  analytically  but 
only  sympathetically  and 
from  exterior  evidence  of 
gesture  and  costume.  He  is 
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sympathetic  towards  the  note  of  the  bizarre  in  an 
un-selfconscious  old  lady,  and  by  his  style  alone 
his  sitter  for  ever  plays  a  part  in  French  romance, 
and  becomes  to  us  not  like  a  personage  from  real 
life  but  one  from  fiction.  Monticelli  was  also 
represented  by  Le  BaZ,  a  carnival  piece  of  the 
type  with  which  his  name  is  generally  associated. 

On  the  landscape  side  the  strength  of  the 
exhibition  was  in  the  work  of  Monet  and  Sisley. 
In  the  pictures  by  Monet  we  saw  his  art  develop¬ 
ing  as  he  discovered  truths,  the  knowledge  of 
which  has  since  so  profoundly  influenced  not  only 
landscape  but  every  other  kind  of  painting.  We 
saw  him  in  one  picture  carrying  the  greens  from 
the  bright  trees  out  into  the  grey  sky,  as  our  eyes 
carry  colour  from  one  object  to  another ;  we  saw 
him,  in  fact,  in  this  exhibition  at  his  best,  before 
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he  attempted  a  “  system  ”  by  which  to  effect  the 
statement  of  his  subtle  observations.  There  was 
a  row  of  Sisley’s  canvases,  not  a  whit  below  those 
of  Monet  in  their  successful  capture  of  the  spirit 
of  the  elements  which  is  the  great  contribution  of 
his  school  to  the  history  of  landscape  painting. 
We  were  glad  to  see  Sisley  honoured  in  England. 
He  was  the  son  of  English  parents.  His  friend¬ 
ship  with  Renoir  and  Manet  determined  his  style. 
He  often  worked  in  this  country,  painting  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Thames,  and  his  wonderful 
style  condemned  him  here  to  neglect. 

Five  landscapes  of  some  importance  spoke  for 
the  art  of  Pissarro.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
painter  was  ever  instinctively  an  impressionist,  as 
was  Manet,  who  converted  him  to  the  movement. 
For  Pissarro  impressionism  appears  to  have  re¬ 
mained  a  method  ;  and  he  some¬ 
times  seems  to  have  cared  for 
results  for  the  sake  of  the 
method,  rather  than  for  the 
method  for  the  sake  of  a  result. 

The  influences  of  the  time 
were  charmingly  reflected  in  the 
art  of  two  women  :  Berthe 
Morisot  and  Mary  Cassatt.  The 
exhibition  contained  two  works 
by  the  former  and  one  by  the 
latter.  Four  works  expressed 
the  neurotic  talents  of  Toulouse- 
Fautrec,  a  painter  whose  art 
suggests  that  he  only  cared  for 
the  hours  of  artificial  light  and 
the  world  of  the  cafe  chantant , 
but  whose  execution  was  vital 
with  a  real  if  feverish  inspiration. 

The  single  work  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Famille  du  Pecheur , 
revealed  the  daintiness  of  style 
which  we  expect  in  his  smaller 
pieces — and  which,  while  it 
pleased  the  aesthetes,  sometimes 
seemed  to  thin  the  thought  the 
painter  wanted  to  express,  com¬ 
promising  the  austerity  of  the 
message  he  intended. 

Gauguin  was  represented  in 
the  exhibition  by  three  works, 
and  Van  Gogh  by  two,  but  the 
pictures  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  the  occa¬ 
sion  an  exceptional  one  for 
studying  this  final  phase  of  Im-  “jeune  fille 

pressionism. 


Other  features  of  the  exhibition  were  some  early 
Corots,  a  Courbet,  three  works  by  Delacroix,  and 
an  important  Daumier;  while  the  large  room  con¬ 
tained  such  a  fine  collection  of  sculpture  by  Rodin 
that  it  would  require  a  separate  article  to  deal  with 
it  fairly. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  lovers  of  French  art  to  the  Comtesse 
Greffulhe,  president  and  organiser,  to  whose 
personal  choice  we  understand  the  happy  selection 
of  works  was  due.  The  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  in  lending  his  Fondon  house  was 
greatly  appreciated ;  and  the  committee  were 
fortunate  in  persuading  Monsieur  Jacques  E. 
Blanche,  the  distinguished  French  painter,  to 
contribute  a  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  this  very 
interesting  exhibition.  T.  M.  W. 


BY  BERTHE  MORISOT 

(  Collection  of  Mohs.  Joseph  Reinach ) 
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“ LES  JOUEURS  DE  CARTES” 
BY  PAUL  CEZANNE 


Etchings  by  Ernest  D.  Roth 


SOME  ETCHINGS  BY  ERNEST 
D.  ROTH. 

The  recent  revival  of  the  art  of  etching  in 
America  is  reflected  in  the  prominence  given  to 
the  work  of  painter-etchers  in  New  York  art 
exhibitions;  and  “one  man”  shows  of  etchings  in 
the  print-shops  and  museums  have  also  encouraged 
a  significant  group  of  artists  to  take  up  the  art. 
Prominent  in  the  younger  set  is  Ernest  David 
Roth,  six  of  whose  etchings  are  here  reproduced. 

Although  born  in  Europe,  Mr.  Roth  accounts 
himself  an  American,  his  parents  having  emigrated 
to  New  York  when  he  was  very  young.  His  early 
life  was  one  of  arduous  study  and  toil  such  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  emigrant’s  son.  As  a  youth 
he  worked  in  a  New  York  art  establishment  by 
day  and  in  the  evening  attended  classes  at  the 
Academy  of  Design,  having  as  teacher  in  etching 
the  late  James  David  Smillie,  N.A.  For  seven 
years  Mr.  Roth  exhibited  as  a  painter  in  oils  at 
this  Academy’s  exhibitions  and  in  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy.  One  of  his  pictures  now 
hangs  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington. 
Returning  later  to  Europe, 
he  made  his  headquarters 
in  Florence,  and  began 
his  career  as  an  etcher. 

In  all  weathers,  for  the 
last  few  years,  he  has 
haunted  the  Lung’  Arno 
and  the  bridges,  working 
assiduously.  Now  and 
then  he  has  disappeared, 
going  to  Venice,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  or  Germany,  and 
returning  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  plates. 

No  artist,  certainly  no 
etcher,  has  better  caught 
the  spirit  of  Old  Florence 
than  Mr.  Roth  in  the 
etchings  of  his  Florence 
set,  a  fact  recognised  by 
the  director  of  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,  who  recently 
made  a  choice  of  twelve  of 
them  for  the  Uffizi  Print 
Room.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  etchings, 
such  as  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
the  Arno  and  its  bridges, 
the  palaces,  the  views  from 
the  Franciscan  church  at 


Fiesole,  have  become  classic,  not  to  say  hackneyed. 
It  is  no  sentimentalist,  however,  who  calls  his  fine 
etching  of  the  palaces  washed  by  the  Arno,  Grim 
Florence ,  but  an  artist,  whose  psychological  insight 
can  bring  home  to  us  the  fundamental  austerity, 
the  almost  sinister  sternness  which  underlie  all 
things  characteristically  Florentine. 

In  developing  his  plates  Mr.  Roth  does  not 
make  use  of  the  three  baths  in  customary  use 
among  etchers.  His  method  is  to  apply  the  acid, 
touch  by  touch,  with  a  feather,  blotting  paper  at 
hand.  By  this  method,  involving  almost  infinite 
labour,  he  is  sometimes*  able  to  secure  as  many  as 
twelve  values. 

Mr.  Roth’s  work  has  been  welcomed  in  America 
as  promising  well  for  the  future  of  the  art. 
His  conscientious  method  of  treating  his  plates, 
his  elevation  of  truthfulness  to  reality  over  mere 
dexterity  of  needle,  his  marked  individuality  and 
absolute  sincerity,  are  emphasised  as  being  a  check 
to  the  tendency,  so  alluring  to  young  etchers, 
towards  those  impressionistic  and  sketchy  effects 
which  too  often  are  but  a  showy  disguise  for 
ignorance.  E.  Madden. 
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FLORENCE 


“FLORENCE.”  BY  ERNEST  D.  ROTH 


PONTE  VECCHIO — EVENING 
BY  ERNEST  D.  ROTH 


“PONTE  VECCHIO— AFTERNOON” 
BY  ERNEST  D.  ROTH 


‘  A  BARNYARD  IN  WURTEMBERG  ’ 
BY  ERNEST  D.  ROTH 


The  IVoo  dents  of  Sydney  Lee ,  A  .R.E. 


The  woodcuts  of  mr. 

SYDNEY  LEE,  A. R.E.  BY 
MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN. 

Readers  of  The  Studio  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
told  that  Mr.  Sydney  Lee  is  a  versatile  artist,  with 
a  variety  of  mediums  ready  to  his  hand.  A  painter 
first  and  foremost,  he  skilfully  handles  the  etching 
needle  and  the  mezzotint-scraper,  while  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  effective 
members  of  the  Society  of  Graver-Printers  in  Colour. 
Of  his  admirable  colour-prints  from  a  series  of 
wood-blocks  in  the  Japanese  manner  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  these  pages  last  year,  when 
some  of  them  were  reproduced  (The  Studio, 
May  1913);  but  Mr.  Lee  is  not  content  to  handle 
the  wood  only  for  thepurposes  of  colour-impressions, 
he  is  an  original  wood-engraver  in  the  fine  tradition 
of  Bewick,  and  the  black-and-white  woodcuts  he 
has  already  produced  may  be  regarded  as  notable 
factors  in  the  interest  awakened  in  the  revival  of 
wood-engraving  as  a  vehicle  for  original  expression. 

Among  the  varied  activities  of  the  graphic  arts  in 
England  to-day  this  revival  has  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  attention,  mainly  through  the  beautiful, 
original  and  poetic  work  of  Mr.  Charles'  Ricketts,  Mr. 
Charles  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Sturge  Moore,  most  of 
which  has  been  done  with  the  view  to  book-decora¬ 
tion.  The  movement  grew  out  of  the  gradual 
decline  of  reproductive  wood-engraving,  which, 
— leaving  behind  it  the  splendid  triumphs  of  the 
eighteen-sixties,  when  great  illustrative  artists  were 
content  to  draw  upon  the  block  for  such  excellent 
engravers  as  Swain,  the 
Dalziels,  Hooper  and 
Linton  to  treat  with  artis¬ 
tically  sympathetic  crafts¬ 
manship — was  gradually 
ousted,  through  the 
exigencies  of  the  periodical 
press,  by  the  photographic 
process  plate.  But  with 
artists  of  originality  eager 
for  vehicles  of  expres¬ 
sion,  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  venerable  craft  of 
wood-engraving  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse 
in  this  country,  especially 
with  the  noble  example  of 
Auguste  Lepere  in  France  ; 
so  the  material  that  served 
immortally  the  genius  of 
Differ,  Lucas  Van  Leyden 


and  Holbein,  and  was  responsive  to  the  graphic 
imagination  of  Blake  and  Calvert,  and  the  fertile 
fancy  of  Bewick,  came  once  more  to  the  service  of 
original  pictorial  expression.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  lovely  woodcuts  of  Charles  Ricketts 
and  Sturge  Moore  are  likely  to  make  a  new 
tradition  in  this  expressive  art. 

Altogether  different  in  manner  and  conception  is 
Mr.  Sydney  Lee’s  handling  of  the  art ;  yet  I 
contend  that  his  fine  print,  The  Limestone  Rock , 
reproduced  here,  is  distinguished  among  the  best 
original  wood-engraving  of  our  time  by  not  only 
its  pictorial  qualities,  its  design,  its  well-balanced 
masses  of  tone,  but  by  the  expressive  manner  in 
which  the  material  has  been  used,  the  absolute 
eloquence  of  the  wood  itself  in  terms  of  black-and- 
white.  Mr.  Lee  realises  that  when  the  artist  does 
his  own  cutting,  as  of  course  he  should  do,  the 
capabilities  of  the  box-wood  block,  cut  on  end  of 
the  grain,  are  for  original  expression  very  great. 
If  these  be  properly  understood  a  result  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  material — 
a  result  that  could  not  be  imitated  or  achieved  in 
the  same  way  by  any  other  process  whatever. 

In  The  Li?nestone  Rock  this  claim  for  the  wood¬ 
block  is  admirably  exemplified.  It  could  not  be  a 
drawing,  or  a  mere  reproduction  of  a  drawing. 
It  could,  in  fact,  have  been  produced  only  from 
wood-blocks  cut  by  the  artist  himself,  with  full 
understanding  of  his  material  and  what  can  be 
got  out  of  it.  The  actual  workmanship  and 
method  of  work  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  design  itself  that  they  could  not  have  been 
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separated.  Mr.  Lee’s  practice  is  to  settle  carefully 
the  main  lines  of  his  design  as  to  masses  and 
placing,  and  then  to  develop  his  picture  in  detail 
as  he  works  on  the  wood,  inventing  as  he  goes,  tool 
in  hand,  and  adopting  suggestions  from  the  material 
itself.  Thus  the  result  is  in  every  sense  an  original 
wood-engraving.  The  process,  moreover,  is  one  of 
absolute  black-and-white,  with  little  or  no  variation 
possible  in  the  printing,  as  in  an  etched  plate. 

In  The  Limestone  Rock  Mr.  Lee  has  made  very 
ample  use  of  the  white  line  usually  associated  with 
the  name  of  Thomas  Bewick,  but  like  Bewick  him¬ 
self,  in  the  famous  Chillingham  Bull  for  instance, 
he  has  used  also  the  traditional  black  line,  the 
combination  being  brilliant  in  effect.  The  differen¬ 
tiation  of  the  texture  of  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  grassy 
slopes,  and  the  water  is 
particularly  happy.  In  The 
Barbican  Gate  —  now,  I 
believe,  but  a  memory  in 
Sandwich— Mr.  Lee  has,  I 
think,  rather  overdone  the 
white  line,  producing  an 
effect  of  hardness ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  The  Gabled 
House — a  characteristic  bit 
of  old  Canterbury  —  and 
Spanish  Mill ,  design  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  dominant 
feature,  with  loyalty  to  the 
material  evident  in  his 
treatment  of  it. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  all  his  artistic 
work,  conscientiously 
allows  his  subject  to  dictate 
its  own  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  one  never  finds 
him  etching  a  subject  that 
by  its  essential  character 
calls  for  mezzotint.  Nor 
in  his  colour-prints  does  he 
attempt  the  effects  of  the 
painter.  Being  thus  always 
true  to  his  medium,  while 
never  allowing  it  to  hamper 
his  individuality,  it  is  good 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Lee  is 
engaged  on  some  new 
woodcuts,  that  he  has  taken 
up  his  graver  again  with 
enthusiasm.  He  is  always 
an  interesting  artist.  Even 
when  he  has  essayed  a 
method  so  unfamiliar  to 


him  as  colour-lithography  he  has  managed  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  four  separate  stones  an  impressive  effect  of 
light — to  wit,  The  Two  Breivers,  a  very  old  country 
inn  at  night,  seen  with  the  lamps  burning  inside. 
But  in  lithography  his  work  is  experimental ;  in 
wood-engraving  it  shows  a  mastery  of  craft  at  the 
service  of  his  pictorial  vision,  with  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  capacities  and  limitations  of 
his  medium.  We  may,  therefore,  look  for  more 
woodcuts  from  his  hand  of  the  quality  and  im¬ 
portance  of  The  Limestone  Rock.  And  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Lee  that  London  offers 
rich  pictorial  material  to  the  original  wood- 
engraver,  and  it  might  well  be  that  he  could  do  for 
London  on  the  wood-blocks  what  Auguste  Lepere, 
in  his  incomparable  way,  has  done  for  Paris. 
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“THE  LI  ME- 
STONE  ROCK" 
FROM  AN 
ORIGINAL 
WOOD  EN¬ 
GRAVING 
BY  SYDNEY 
LEE,  A.  R.  E. 


“THE  BARBICAN  GATE” 
FROM  AN  ORIGINAL 
WOOD  ENGRAVING  BY 
SYDNEY  LEE,  A.R.E. 


The  Paintings  of  Hilda  Fearon 


The  paintings  of  miss 
HILDA  FEARON.  BY 
CHARLES  MARRIOTT. 

Looking  at  the  work  of  Miss  Hilda  Fearon,  and 
ignoring  for  the  moment  its  obvious  merits  of  truth, 
sincerity  and  freshness,  one  is  conscious  of  a  de¬ 
tachment  other  than  artistic  and  a  coolness,  if  not 
coldness,  distinct  from  that  resulting  from  the 
preference  for  cool  schemes  of  colour.  Her 
pictures  are,  so  to  speak,  a  little  frosty  in  their 
manner.  Their  characteristic  subject — an  interior 
with  figures — makes  this  more  apparent.  A  person 
of  ordinary  sensibility  coming  into  a  room  is  aware, 
almost  before  he  takes  in  the  identity  of  individuals, 
of  the  moral  or  emotional  atmosphere  between  them. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  emotional,  here, 
does  not  mean  sentimental.  There  is  a  common 
feeling  of  some  sort ;  something  that  distinguishes 
a  roomful  of  people  from  persons  in  a  room.  In 
a  picture  by  Miss  Fearon  this  common  feeling  is 
comparatively  lacking  ;  the  identity  of  individuals 
is  more  apparent  than  the 
emotional  atmosphere  be¬ 


tween  them.  Even  when 
some  family  relationship  is 
indicated  by  the  choice  of 
types,  her  people  are 
“strangers  yet.”  The 
reason  might  be  lack  of 
sensibility  or  unusual  re¬ 
serve  or  coldness  of  tem¬ 
perament  in  the  painter, 
but  it  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  woman. 

This  sounds  like  a 
paradox,  because  women 
are  generally  warmer  and 
more  intimate  than  men  in 
their  reactions  to  life.  But 
between  reactions  to  life 
and  their  expression  in  art 
lie  all  the  difficulties  and 
accidents  of  technique. 

The  saying  that  there  is  no 
sex  in  art  is  true,  if  at  all, 
only  of  craftsmanship.  Art 
is  the  expression  of  human 
personality,  and,  allowing 
that  the  means  of  expression 
are  the  same  for  both  sexes, 
it  remains  broadly  true  that 
men  are  men  and  women  “green  and  silver”  by  Hilda  fearon 


women.  If  the  means  of  expression  in  painting  were 
a  natural  gift  this  broad  distinction  would  be  as 
immediately  apparent  as  is  the  distinction  between 
the  physical  characteristics — the  voices,  for  example 
— of  men  and  women.  It  is  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  the  technique  of  painting  that  obscures  the 
distinction.  In  learning  their  craft  both  men  and 
women  tend  to  lose,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  their 
distinguishing  characteristics ;  but,  owing  to  their 
smaller  physical  capacity,  the  temporary  conceal¬ 
ment  of  personality  is  greater  for  women  than  for 
men.  Everybody  who  has  come  in  close  contact 
with  male  and  female  art  students  has  observed  that 
the  latter  are  generally  more  completely  absorbed  in 
their  work  than  the  former.  At  a  glance  one  would 
say  that  the  women  are  more  industrious,  but  that 
is  only  part  of  the  truth.  Owing  to  their  greater 
physical  strength  the  men  are  able  to  carry  on  their 
work  and  still  keep  in  touch  with  their  personalities 
as  men  and  individuals  with  human  interests  outside 
the  studio ;  but,  in  becoming  serious  students  of 
art,  the  women,  for  the  moment,  cease  to  be  women. 
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The  difference,  of  course,  is  comparative  rather 
than  absolute.  In  art,  as  in  life,  both  men  and 
women  have  to  lose  themselves  to  find  themselves, 
but  for  men  the  recovery  is  earlier,  fuller  and  more 
general.  Few  women,  indeed,  survive  the  ordeal 
in  painting.  The  reason  why  there  are  fewer  good 
woman  painters  than  writers  is  not  that  women  are 
mentally  and  emotionally  less  fitted  to  be  painters 
than  writers,  but  that  the  technique  of  painting 
makes  a  greater  demand  upon  their  physical 
powers  with  a  consequent  relegation,  if  not 
destruction,  of  personality.  At  rare  intervals, 
however,  a  woman  painter  comes  through  the 
stress  of  training  with  her  personality  undamaged. 

Such  a  woman  painter  is  Miss  Hilda  Fearon,  and 
it  is  her  rarity  and  importance  that  justify  what 
seems  like  a  digression  into  the  subject  of  sex  in 
art.  The  remarkable  detachment  of  her  pictures 
is  due,  I  think,  not  to  lack  of  sensibility  or  cold¬ 
ness  or  poverty  of  temperament,  but  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  has  embraced 
the  technical  side  of  paint¬ 
ing.  Her  full  personality 
has  been  held  up  while 
she  perfected  its  means  of 
expression.  Every  serious 
artist  goes  through  three 
definite  phases  :  that  of 
the  amateur,  in  which  there 
is  often  a  direct,  though 
spasmodic  and  uncon¬ 
trolled,  expression  of  tem¬ 
perament — an  unstanched 
effusion  of  personality,  so 
to  speak;  that  of  the 
student,  in  which  the  man 
or  the  woman  is  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  on  the  shelf ; 
and  that  of  maturity,  in 
which  the  artist  and  the 
man  or  woman  are  recon¬ 
ciled.  Before  the  artist 
can  be  born,  the  amateur, 
with  his  or  her  easy  effusive¬ 
ness,  must  die;  and  in  Miss 
Fearon  the  amateur  died 
very  young.  But  not 
without  leaving  interesting 
and  significant  records. 

■One  picture  I  have  in 
mind  is  a  water-colour  of 
a  Cornish  farm.  In  some 
ways  it  is  almost  laughably 
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bad,  but  in  feeling,  in  emotional  atmosphere,  it  is 
obviously  the  work  of  a  singularly  rich  and  sensitive 
temperament.  As  an  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of 
place  it  could  hardly  be  bettered.  With  other 
works  of  the  same  period  it  removes  any  doubt 
about  the  fulness  of  Miss  Fearon’s  personality. 

Quite  early  in  life,  then,  Miss  Fearon  rose  up 
and  strangled  the  amateur  and,  at  all  cost  of 
personality  deferred,  set  herself  to  master  the  craft 
of  painting.  To  her  technical  progress  the  pictures 
reproduced  in  these  pages  bear  witness  better  than 
words.  There  are  no  hollow  places  in  her 
career  ;  no  flukes  into  popularity  by  the  appeal  of 
subject  at  the  expense  of  workmanship.  But  what 
I  would  insist  upon  is  that  the  progress  has  not 
been  purely  technical.  From  picture  to  picture 
Miss  Fearon  has  broadened  and  deepened  her 
channel  of  expression,  adjusted  its  levels  and  made 
firm  its  banks ;  and  presently  the  full  tide  of 
personality  will  come  flooding  in.  Exactly  when 
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(  The  property  of  Will  Ashton,  Esq.,  of  Adelaide) 


THE  BALLET  MASTER 
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and  how  that  will  happen  nobody  can  say  ;  the 
final  reconciliation  of  the  artist  and  the  man  or 
woman  being  one  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
human  life — comparable  only  to  the  phenomenon 
of  religious  conversion.  My  sole  concern  is  to 
point  out  that  in  these  expressions  of  Miss  Fearon 
as  a  woman  painter  we  have  not  yet  had  the  full 
meaning  of  Miss  Fearon  as  a  woman  artist. 

“Woman”  is  insisted  on  because,  though  there 
is  no  sex  in  craft,  all  creative  art  is  a  reflection  of 
the  creator.  Masculine  or  rather,  sexless,  in 
execution,  the  work  of  Miss  Fearon  is  authentically 
feminine  in  conception  and  outlook.  Though,  for 
reasons  which  I  have  tried  to  show,  it  does  not  yet 
give  us  her  full  reaction  to  life  as  a  woman,  its 
emotional  indications  are  very  far  from  being  merely 
negative.  Freedom  from  sentimentality  and  false 
romanticism  is  in  itself  a  positive  indication  of 
temperament,  and  in  the  pictures  of  Miss  Fearon 
there  are  other  hints  of  what  she  feels  about  life 
and  nature.  A  strong, 
though  controlled,  sym¬ 
pathy  with  childhood  and 
young  girlhood  is  obvious. 

In  many  of  her  pictures 
one  finds  a  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  immaturity  as  a 
positive  condition  — the 
condition  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  Mr.  Clausen’s 
Primavera  in  this  year’s 
Academy.  A  picture  like 
Vivien  owes  part  of  its 
charm  to  the  effect  of  un¬ 
ripeness  in  the  sitter ;  a 
quality  sought  or  preserved 
by  the  painter  and  not 
accidental.  A  sharp 
flavour  and  a  slight  awk¬ 
wardness  of  attitude  and 
gesture  are  characteristic 
of  all  Miss  Fearon’s  pic¬ 
tures  of  women  and  girls. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  picture 
of  hers — either  figure  or 
landscape  —  that  can  be 
called  autumnal  in  feeling. 

Again  in  Alice  and  The 
Ballet  Master  there  is 
expressed,  unconsciously 
no  doubt,  a  comradeship 
or  freemasonry  with  the 
human  subjects;  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  feminine 
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and  entirely  different  from  the  attitude  of  such  a 
painter  as  Degas — though  equally  unsentimental. 
One  feels  that  the  painter  understands  the  type 
and  its  problems.  In  the  choice  and  treatment 
of  interiors  and  in  landscape  there  is  evident  a 
preference  for  coolness  and  clearness  ;  for  silvery 
moods,  and  colour  as  a  sharp  note  rather  than  as  a 
diffused  glow.  The  silver,  china,  glass,  fruit  and 
flowers  in  such  pictures  as  Vivieti ,  Green  and  Silvet 
and  Afternoon  in  the  Garden  are  more  than  technical 
excuses  ;  they  all  help  to  confirm  the  feeling  that, 
at  the  banquet  of  life,  Miss  Fearon  prefers  the 
cold  collation.  Indeed,  Green  and  Silver ,  with  its 
elaborate  apparatus  of  coolness,  is  almost  amusingly 
apt  as  a  summary  of  what  the  painter  cares  about 
in  material  surroundings.  Even  Under  the  Cliffs , 
with  its  reflected  sunlight,  is  cool  and  bracing  in 
total  effect  ;  one  is  conscious  of  champagne  air, 
the  effervescent  “hiss”  of  water,  the  feel — almost 
the  smell — of  newly  laundered  linen  frocks. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  ALGERNON  TALMAGE. 

FROM  AN  OIL  PAINTING  BY  HILDA  FEARON. 


“AFTERNOON  IN  THE  GARDEN” 
BY  HILDA  FEARON 
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“UNDER  THE  cliffs” 


( In  the  collection  off.  G.  Lyon ,  Esq.) 


BY  HILDA  FEARON 


The  facts  of  Miss  Fearon’s  career  are  soon  told. 
She  received  her  first  training  at  the  Slade  School, 
but  learnt  her  real  business  as  a  painter  in  face  of 
the  problems  of  Nature  in  the  class  conducted  by 
Mr.  Algernon  Talmage  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 
Miss  Fearon  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Oil  Painters,  where  she  exhibits  regularly,  as  also 
in  the  International.  The  recognition  that  her 
work  has  received  from  the  Royal  Academy  is  to 
the  credit  of  that  institution.  Last  year  she  had 
no  fewer  than  three  pictures  “on  the  line.’:  One 
of  them,  Green  and  Silver,  was  awarded  an 
Honourable  Mention  at  the  International  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Pittsburgh  this  year,  ar.d  is  now  touring 
round  other  towns  in  the  United  States.  The 
Ballet  Master,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1912,  received  an  Honourable  Mention  in  the 
Paris  Salon  of  1913.  Her  single  contribution  to 
this  year’s  Academy,  Enchantment,  supports  in  the 
most  interesting  manner  the  idea  suggested  in  this 
article  :  that  Miss  Fearon  is  only  now  coming  into 
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the  full  enjoyment  of  her  emotional  powers.  To 
the  charm  of  workmanship  is  added  a  charm  of 
sentiment  as  real  as  it  is  free  from  sentimentality. 
The  picture  is  in  the  key  of  silver,  and  between 
the  girl  reader  and  the  listening  children  there  are 
silver  threads  of  attention,  so  that  the  meaning  of 
the  title  is  perfectly  expressed. 


An  important  gift  of  pictures  has  been  made  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millbank, 
by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Loan  Exhibition 
held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  early  weeks  of 
this  year.  The  works  presented  were  purchased  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  and  include  the 
following  :  Anna  Pavlova :  La  Mort  du  Cygne,  by 
John  Lavery,  A.R.A.  ;  The  Angler,  by  William 
Orpen,  A.R.A. ;  Avignon,  by  Oliver  Hall  ;  Donkeys 
and  Kites,  by  W.  W.  Russel ;  Ma  Fi  Gyaw ,  a 
Daticer,  by  Gerald  Festus  Kelly;  Portrait  of  a 
Man ,  by  A.  McEvoy ;  Kew  Bridge ,  by  H.  Muhr- 
man  ;  and  Design  for  a  Fan  by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis. 


Sketching  in  Morocco 


SKETCHING  IN  MOROCCO:  A 
LETTER  FROM  MISS  HILDA 
RIX. 

[Miss  Hilda  Rix  is  a  young  Australian  artist  who 
like  many  other  artists  reared  under  the  Southern 
Cross  has  come  to  Europe  to  perfect  her  art. 

Some  examples  of  her  work  have  already  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  and  our  readers  will 
be  interested  to  see  the  more  recent  examples  we 
now  give  and  to  read  the  account  of  her  experiences 
during  a  visit  to  Morocco,  of  which  she  has  brought 
back  many  interesting  impressions  in  coloured 
chalks.  Miss  Rix  had  arranged  to  hold  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  her  work  at  the  Ryder  Gallery  in  St.  James’s 
Street,  London,  this  October,  and  the  exhibition 
was  to  have  included  the  drawings  executed  by 
her  in  Morocco  as  well  as  a  series  done  more 
recently  in  France,  but  just  before  going  to  press 
we  learned  that  there  was  some  doubt  about  the 
exhibition  being  held  at  the  appointed  time.] 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

I’ve  come  right  up  on  to  the  roof  of  the  hotel 
to  write  to  you.  It  seems 
like  a  strange  dream  to  be 
in  Morocco  again.  I  am 
high  up  near  the  sky  and 
looking  down  and  around 
at  all  this  crowded  town 
and  peaceful  country,  now 
bathed  in  the  orange  glow 
of  the  setting  sun. 

To-morrow  is  big  market- 
day  and  the  “  Soko  ”  down 
there  below  is  a  seething 
mass  of  people.  The 
country  people  have  come 
in  with  their  loads,  carried 
for  long  miles  on  their 
backs,  or  the  backs  of  their 
weary  little  donkeys.  And 
to-night  there  will  be  hud¬ 
dled  groups  camped  around 
the  faint  lights  of  their 
lanterns,  to  be  ready  to 
start  market  early  to-morrow 
morning. 

There  !  The  big  glow¬ 
ing  half-orange  of  the  sun 
has  just  dipped  behind  the 
mountain’s  edge  to  my 
left,  leaving  the  sky  a 
pinky  gold — and  the  dips  “an  arab  boy.”  from  a  drawing  in  coloured  chalks  by  e.  hilda  rix 


between  the  mountains  are  hung  in  rosy  veils. 
The  sky  on  the  horizon’s  edge  melts  upwards  into 
a  lemon  blue — then  on  to  warmer  blue  in  the 
hollow  of  the  “  inverted  bowl,”  and  down  again  in 
a  powder-blue  mist  to  the  sea.  Above  the  sea  in 
the  sky  opposite  the  sunset  is  a  great  hand  of  pink 
clouds  stretching  forth  and  reflecting  the  happy  glow. 

Below  me,  beyond  the  big  garden  of  this  hotel, 
with  its  huge  palms,  bamboos,  roses  and  mimosa 
all  abloom,  there  is  a  ceaseless  passing  up  and 
down  of  my  beloved  fairy-tale  people.  To-day 
there  has  been  a  European  fete,  and  a  mad  rollicking 
car  full  of  carnival  revellers  has  hurried  up  the 
hill  below  me,  laughing  and  scattering  before  it  to 
all  sides  donkeys,  Arab  men  and  women. 

A  party  of  Arab  women  have  just  mounted  the 
hill  bearing  enormous  loads  of  faggots  on  their 
backs ;  they  look  like  huge  snails  bent  forward  to 
their  toil,  but  nearly  all  are  cheerful  and  many 
pretty,  beneath  dirt  and  charcoal-dust.  Their 
tired  donkeys,  also  heavily  laden,  trail  slowly  behind 
them.  Beyond  and  below  in  the  twilight  of  the 
Moorish  cemetery  quiet  forms  are  hovering  over 
the  graves,  tending  them  noiselessly. 
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Oh  !  such  a  buzz  of  strange  tongues  is  coming 
up  on  the  breeze  from  the  crowded  Soko,  and 
people  of  the  hotel  are  entering  the  big  gates  in 
ones,  twos,  and  threes,  for  the  day  is  done.  I  must 
follow  the  sun’s  example  and  go  below,  for  I  am 
keen  to  make  an  early  start  at  my  work  to-morrow. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  fine  thing,  but  I  wonder  if 
the  general  public  realise  what  miseries  an  artist 
has  often  to  undergo.  To-day  I  congratulated 
myself  on  occupying  a  fine  strategic  position — it 
was  on  an  elevation  that  raised  me  above  the 
throng  and  there  was  a  row  of  little  shops  behind 
that  prevented  me  being  ringed  in  by  a  curious 
crowd.  But  no  sooner  had  I  become  deeply  en¬ 
grossed  in  my  subject  than 
a  man  came  and  dumped 
down  beside  me  a  revolt¬ 
ing  heap  of  animal  offal. 

It  would  have  been  un¬ 
heroic  to  give  up  my 
position  because  my  sub¬ 
ject  was  enthralling,  but 
oh,  the  horror  of  it !  My 
sister  very  kindly  rushed 
back  to  the  hotel  for  eau- 
de-Cologne  and  smelling- 
salts  to  help  me  to  endure 
the  situation. 

One  has  to  risk  horrible 
diseases  quite  often  in  the 
East,  for  in  the  closely 
pressing  crowds  there  are 
often  visions  of  smallpox 
and  leprosy — people  who 
have  lost  noses  and  eyes 
from  some  frightful 
malady.  Then  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  sun¬ 
stroke,  or  getting  a  chill 
through  staying  in  the 
shade.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
moral  and  physical  courage 
and  a  vivid  enthusiasm  to 
carry  one  through,  but, 
thank  Heaven,  the  beauty 
overpowers  the  discomfort 
or  nothing  would  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

At  last  the  blazing  sun 
beating  on  the  offal  made 
the  odour  insufferable,  so, 
turning  to  the  butcher  who 
had  placed  it  there,  I  im¬ 
plored  him  with  signs  to 
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take  away  the  offending  mass,  at  the  same  time 
making  great  play  with  my  bottles  of  smelling-salts 
and  eau-de-Cologne.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
to  show  that  such  a  thing  meant  nothing  to  him ; 
but  a  kind  inspiration  dawned  on  him  and  he  not 
only  removed  the  offensive  heap  but  sent  post-haste 
for  an  incense  burner,  who,  swinging  his  censer, 
filled  the  tormented  air  with  a  delicious  perfume. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  the  difficulties  of 
working  amongst  the  Arabs  because  of  their 
religious  principles,  I  am  delighted  to  find  that 
they  do  not  look  upon  me  as  an  enemy,  and  I  am 
happily  overcoming  their  prejudices  and  continu¬ 
ally  finding  them  doing  little  graceful  acts. 


AN  AFRICAN  SLAVE  WOMAN.  FROM  A  DRAWING  IN  COLOURED  CHALKS  BY 

E.  HILDA  RIX 


“IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SOKO.” 
FROM  A  CHALK  DRAWING  BY  E.  HILDA  RIX. 
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Naturally  the  idle  crowds  on  the  market-place 
surround  me,  but  so  engrossing  is  the  task  of 
catching  the  ever-moving  people  that  one  becomes 
unconscious  of  the  crowds  behind,  for  they  never 
get  between  one  and  one’s  subject.  Of  course 
many  subterfuges  have  to  be  employed  to  keep  the 
victim  unsuspecting,  but  unhappily  some  one  in  my 
audience  invariably  recognises  my  prey  and  calls 
to  Mohammed  or  Absolam  that  he  is  being 
captured  oWpaper.  Sometimes  the  said  Absolam 
only  looks  sheepish,  wriggling,  alas!  out  of  position, 
or  sometimes  completely  disappearing.  If  one 
feels  that  there  is  a  resentful  spirit  growing  one 
gracefully  melts  away. 

Often  in  the  heat  of  work 
I  am  not  conscious  of  the 
ring  of  people  until  with  a 
snap  a  pencil  breaks,  and  1 
hear  a  chorus  of  gentle 
groans  of  sympathy — and 
when  I  dropped  a  pencil 
the  other  day,  an  Arab 
picking  it  up  and  seeing 
the  point  was  broken 
whipped  out  his  large  knife 
and  sharpened  it  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  me  with  a 
beaming  smile.  Would 
that  all  were  as  complacent ! 

The  other  day,  coming  up 
from  the  Soko,  I  saw  two 
camels  stalking  super¬ 
ciliously  down  the  hill  into 
the  market  with  huge  cases 
and  baskets  of  dates  and 
oranges.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  them  because  since 
the  war  they  have  not  been 
able  to  enter  Tangiers  as 
the  Spaniards  hold  the 
roads.  So  with  my  bag  ot 
ammunition  and  my  big 
drawing  board  I  followed 
them.  They  descended 
the  hill  to  the  foot  of  the 
Soko  where  their  master 
made  them  kneel  to  be 
unloaded.  I  began  my 
work,  and  immediately  a 
merry  crowd  formed  around 
me ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
camel,  a  man  from  the 
interior,  unused  to  my 
naughty)  ways,  at  once 


became  agitated — fearing  harm  to  his  camel  through 
my  “  evil  eye.”  So  he  planted  himself  in  front  of 
the  beast,  and  a  friend,  looking  equally  fierce, 
joined  him  ;  the  two  of  them  holding  out  their 
wide  jelabas  succeeded  in  blocking  out  my  entire 
view. 

Well,  I  looked  pathetic  for  an  instant,  saying 
“La,  la!”  (No,  no!).  But  finding  them  adamant, 
I  went  away  amid  much  heated  comment  and 
laughter.  Instead  of  going  quite  away,  however,  I 
made  a  little  detour  and  returned  to  that  corner  of 
the  Soko,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  camel,  and 
stood  on  a  two-foot-high  wall  from  where  I  got  a 
splendid  view  of  my  game.  I  proceeded  to  draw 
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E.  HILDA  RIX 
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feverishly.  Presently  the  crowd  spotted  me,  and 
caught  on,  laughing ;  this  caused  the  two  angry 
men  to  look  up,  and  seeing  me  at  it  again  un¬ 
baffled,  one  of  them  again  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  camel’s  head.  In  spite  of  this  and  the 
excitement  around  me,  I  managed  to  get  the  whole 
squatting  body  of  the  beast.  But  the  owner’s 
rage  was  at  fever  heat  when  my  merry  audience 
called  to  him  that  I  had  potted  his  camel.  He 
jumped  up,  hoisted  the  loads  on  to  its  hump, 
untied  its  folded  knees,  and  prodded  it  to  get  up 
and  run. 

They  ran — but  so  did  I,  drawing  all  the  way 
while  running,  with  a  torrent  of  laughing,  cheering 
Arabs  beside  and  behind  me.  Oh  such  fun  !  I 
chased  them  right  up  the  hill,  my  pencil  flying  at 
work,  head  bobbing  up  and  down — dodging  squat¬ 
ting  people,  and  laughing 
with  the  joy  of  the  sport 
as  I  ran,  until  my  game 
vanished  round  the  corner 
up  the  hill.  But  I  had  won 
my  point  and  got  my  camel’s 
head,  midst  cheers  and  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  crowd  of 
onlookers  who  had  been  in¬ 
tently  watching  my  exploits. 

The  owner’s  friend  who 
had  been  so  furious  before, 
came  behind  me  and  said 
— “Mizziaan!  mizziaan!” 
which  means  “  splendid.” 

Oh  it  is  an  unending  feast 
of  form,  colour  and  light. 

If  only  one  had  months  here 
and  a  big  studio  to  attack 
big  canvases,  and  gradually 
entice  models  to  pose  for 
one,  as  well  as  doing  the 
moving  people  on  the  market¬ 
place  !  I  have  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  several 
splendid  types  to  give  short 
sittings. 

I  had  the  opportunity  the 
other  day  to  draw  an  escaped 
slave  in  the  tribunal  of  the 
French  Embassy.  If  only 
one  could  succeed  in  banish¬ 
ing  their  fears — what  an  un¬ 
ending  field  of  work  there  is 
amongst  these  beautiful, 
dignified  people! 

E.  Hilda  Rix. 


Recent  designs  in  domestic 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Temple  Hill  House,  of  which  views  and 
a  plan  are  here  given,  has  been  recently  built  on  a 
fine  site  adjoining  the  West  Heath,  Hampstead, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  C.  H.B.  Quennell,  F.R.I.B.A., 
for  A.  M.  Mirrielees,  Esq.  The  site,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  great  charm,  presented  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties.  First,  a  very  appreciable  difference  of 
level  had  to  be  overcome,  the  fall  being  diagonally 
from  the  dining-room  across  to  the  library.  The 
best  view  was  to  the  north-west  across  Hampstead 
Heath  and  so  away  from  the  sun,  but  by  placing 
the  drawing-room  on  the  south-western  angle  a 
sunny  room  was  ensured  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  possible  to  enjoy  the  view.  The  library  on 


PLAN  OF  TEMPI.EHILL  HOUSE,  HAMPSTEAD 

C.  H.  B.  QUENNELL,  F.R.I.B.A.,  ARCHITECT 

( For  perspective  views  of  this  house  see  next  two  pages ) 
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the  north-west  corner  has  a  splendid  outlook  and 
gets  the  afternoon  sun.  The  entrance  on  the 
north  side  is  on  a  mezzanine  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  down  to  a  billiard-room  under  the  library. 
The  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  come  again  under 
the  morning-room.  The  disposition  of  the  re¬ 
maining  rooms  is  shown  on  the  plan.  Externally 
the  walls  are  faced  with  a  pleasantly  variegated  red 
brick  and  the  roofs  covered  with  red  tiles  ;  the 
elevations  are  simple  in  character  and  carry  on  the 
eighteenth-century  traditions  of  Hampstead.  On 
the  west  side  steps  lead  down  to  a  terrace,  which 
again  leads  to  a  formal  parterre  with  balustraded 
walling  around  it.  The  gardens,  which  have 
been  designed  by  the  architect,  are  hardly  forward 
enough  to  show  well  in  a  photograph  here ;  but  all 
the  fine  trees  on  the  site  have  been  saved,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  when  in  the  garden  that 
Charing  Cross  with  its  bustle  is  only  just  a  little 
over  four  miles  away. 


The  house  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  on 
p.  44  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Sydney  R.  Jones,  of  Leek  Wootton,  Warwick,  and 
Mr.  Holland  W.  Hobbiss,  on  a  site  at  Burnt  Post 
on  the  Stoneleigh  Estate,  within  two  miles  of 
Coventry.  This  house  is  one  of  a  number  that 
have  been  built,  or  are  in  the  course  of  erection, 
wherein  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  foster  and 
advance  the  building  tradition  native  to  the 
locality.  The  large  estate  upon  which  operations 
are  progressing  has  for  its  centre  that  well-known 
example  of  mediaeval  and  renaissance  architecture! 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  the  home  of  Lord  Leigh,  while 
round  about  this  Midland  country-side  are  to  be 
seen  many  examples  of  old  houses  and  cottages 
that  bear  witness  to  a  time  when  local  needs  and 
ideals  were  expressed  through  the  medium  of  the 
building  crafts.  But  in  more  recent  days  new 
ways  have  prevailed,  and  this  district,  in  common 
with  other  countless  acres  of  woodland  and  vale, 
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has  been  threatened  with  the  relentless  advance  of 
the  speculative  builder  and  the  insincerities  and 
conventionalities  of  villadom.  So  those  who  have 
the  aesthetic  welfare  of  this  fair  district  most  at 
heart  are  intent  on  preserving  its  natural  amenities, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  endeavouring  to  bring 
into  being  an  architecture  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  environment,  hoping  to  advance  the  truth 
that  the  art  of  building  has  a  higher  mission  to 
serve  than  that  of  ministering  only  to  material 
needs.  The  house  illustrated  has  been  planned 
to  provide  simply  and  conveniently  the  required 
accommodation,  consisting  of  an  entrance  hall  of 
comfortable  size  that  gives  access  to  the  living  and 
dining  rooms,  with  the  usual  offices  facing  towards 
the  north  and  east.  The  joists  and  beams  of  the 
hall  are  exposed  to  view,  and  the  walls  are 
panelled ;  folding-doors  divide  the  hall  from  the 
living-room,  and  may,  on  occasion,  be  opened 
back  to  combine  the  hall  and  living-room  in  one. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  building  is  a  loggia 
which  can  be  entered  from  the  dining-room  or 
living-room.  On  the  upper  floor  are  five  bedrooms, 
a  sleeping  balcony  over  the  loggia,  a  bathroom,  and 
other  conveniences.  The  walls  are  built  of  bricks 
of  good  and  varied  colour,  obtained  -near  the  site, 
with  half-inch  mortar  joints.  The  main  roof  runs 
from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  and  from  it 


spring  the  gables,  some  of  which  are  framed  in 
oak,  pegged  together,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
timbers  filled  with  brickwork  arranged  herring-bone 
fashion.  In  this  a  debt  to  local  tradition  is  owned, 
as  also  in  the  diaper  brickwork,  and  the  inspiration 
for  the  brick  string-courses. 

The  same  architects  are  also  responsible  for  the 
design  and  erection  of  the  pair  of  cottages  at  Leek 
Wootton  (below).  Here  the  problem  was  to  erect 
cottages  of  reasonable  appearance  and  ample 
accommodation  for  an  economical  outlay.  The 
number  of  rooms  required  in  each  cottage,  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  plan,  will  be  seen  to  amount  to  a 
large  living-room,  comfortable  parlour,  wash-house, 
larder,  coals,  covered  yard,  with  three  bedrooms 
over.  The  cost  of  the  pair  was  to  come  within 
^500,  and  this  was  accomplished.  Here  again 
local  materials  were  used,  bricks  from  a  yard  two 
miles  away  and  stone  quarried  and  worked  within 
sight  of  the  building. 

The  house  at  Liphook  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  work  of  Messrs.  Unsworth  and  Triggs  of 
Petersfield.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  group  of 
derelict  cottages  on  the  high  road  to  Portsmouth. 
These  cottages  were  demolished  and  the  stone 
masonry  and  tiles  re-used  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  house.  A  stone-flagged  walk  flanked  by 
herbaceous  borders  leads  to  the  open  porch  on  the 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  HOUSE  AT  LIPHOOK,  HANTS 

G.  UNSWORTH  AND  INIGO  TRIGGS,  ARCHITECTS 


east  side  of  the  house.  In  a  small  country  house 
of  this  character  it  is  an  economy  in  planning  to 
arrange  the  dining-room  in  a  central  position,  and 
thus  the  house  has  no  passages  whatever  on  the 


pursuit  of  artistic  activities. 
Such  a  result  was  of  course 
inevitable,  for  when  the  grim 
spectre  of  war  makes  its 
appearance  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  peace  recede  for  a 
time  into  the  background ; 
and  so  stupendous  is  the 
conflict  in  which  the  great 
nations  of  the  old  world  are 
engaged  that  its  effects  are 
being  severely  felt  in  neutral 
countries,  even  those  remote 
from  the  war  area.  Great, 
however,  as  is  the  evil  which 
has  befallen  the  profession 
of  art  in  common  with 
many  other  pursuits,  it  is 
slight  compared  with  the 
horrors  which  have  attended  the  movements  of 
our  enemy  in  the  north-west  of  Europe.  We  in 
Britain  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  effective 
protection  of  our  shores  by  our  maritime  forces, 


ground  floor.  The  staircase 
has  been  devised  around  a 
central  cupboard  for  the 
display  of  china.  There 
are  five  bedrooms  and  a 
dressing-room  with  bath¬ 
room  and  housemaid’s 
cupboard  on  the  first  floor. 
The  gardens  have  been 
laid  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  house,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  features  being  a  sunk 
water  garden  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house  with  pools 
fed  by  rain  water.  Messrs. 
Unsworth  and  Triggs  were 
responsible  for  the  planning 
of  the  gardens  as  well  as 
the  house. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

( From  Our  Own 
Correspondents. ) 

London. — One  of  the 
dire  results  of  the 
great  war  which 
— *  has  descended 
upon  Europe  like  some 
vast  and  overwhelming  vol- 
canic  eruption  is  its 
paralysing  effect  on  the 
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without  which  we  should  most  certainly  have 
known  what  it  is  to  have  a  hostile  army  in  our 
midst,  and  worse  even  than  that,  might  have 
quickly  found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
through  the  cutting  off  of  supplies. 

A  suggestion  made  by  the  art  critic  of  “The 
Globe”  that  the  methods  which  Germany  and 
Austria  have  used  to  widen  the  market  for  their 
artistic  productions  and  to  secure  a  public  for 
their  manufactures  is  well  worth  our  study  and 
well  worth  adapting  to  our  particular  needs  will,  it 
is  hoped,  not  pass  unheeded.  He  refers,  of  course, 
more  particularly  to  the  applied  or  industrial  arts 
in  which  those  countries  have  made  very  great 
progress  during  the  past  dozen  years  or  so. 
Thoroughness  has  always  been  the  keynote  of 
German  organisation,  and 
the  campaign  on  behalf  of 
its  “  Kunstgewerbe  ”  has 
been  very  carefully  planned, 
no  expense  being  spared  to 
ensure  its  efficiency.  But 
this  organising  capacity  of 
•our  enemy  has  not  been 
confined  to  industrial  art ; 
for  many  years  past  there 
has  been  in  existence  an 
influential  organisation — 
the  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Kunstlergenoss  e  n  s  c  h  a  f  t — 
which  has  branches  in  all 
the  principal  art  centres  and 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
interests  of  German  artists  ; 
and  since  1907  another 
society  —  the  Gesellschaft 
fur  Deutsche  Kunst  irn 
Ausland — has  been  taking 
active  steps  to  further  by 
various  means  the  exploita¬ 
tion  ot  German  art  of  all 
denominations  in  foreign 
■countries.  With  this  organi¬ 
sation,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Berlin,  most  of 
the  important  art  societies 
of  the  Fatherland  are 
affiliated,  and  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  it 
has  directed  its  attention 
more  especially  to  the 
western  hemisphere.  The 
imperial  Arts  League,  with 


a  membership  comprising  artists  of  all  ranks,  would 
do  well  to  pay  heed  to  German  propagandist 
methods,  and  if  only  an  energetic  campaign  is 
prosecuted  there  should  be  a  good  time  for  British 
art  in  the  future. 


Mr.  Wm.  Chase’s  Portrait  of  Miss  C.,  repro¬ 
duced  on  page  46,  and  In  the  Dressing  Room, 
by  Mr.  L.  Kronberg,  reproduced  below,  should 
have  been  included  with  the  illustrations  to  the 
article  on  “American  Art  at  the  Anglo-American 
Exposition  ”  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  but 
had  to  be  omitted  owing  to  a  delay  in  hearing 
from  the  artists.  We  are  now  glad  to  make 
good  the  omission,  these  two  works  being  among 
the  items  of  note  in  the  interesting  assemblage  of 
pictures  at  the  Exposition. 


“IN  THE  DRESSING-ROOM”  BY  1,.  KRONBERG 

(Anglo-American  Exposition ,  Shepherd's  Bush) 
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“  THE  RELENTLESS  SEA  ”  BY  CHARLES  D.  TRACY 


Mr.  Charles  D.  Tracy,  who  has  recently  held  an 
exhibition  of  sea-paintings  in  London,  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  movement  of  the  billows 
in  the  deep  seas  which  have  for  obvious  reasons 
always  remained  neglected  by  artists.  He  thus 
makes  a  distinctly  individual  contribution  to  marine 
painting.  He  is  aided  in  this  analytical  attention 
to  the  character  of  heavy  wave  formation  by  a 
profound  sympathy  with  nature  in  its  lowlier 
aspects.  Throughout  his  life,  in  many  voyages, 
in  every  kind  of  craft,  he  has  been  in  the  closest 
contact  with  his  subject.  It  is  only  recently  that 
his  prolonged  study  is  resulting  in  large  pictures 
for  exhibition.  These  have  not  failed  to  make  the 
appeal  which  finely  observed  truth  makes  to  the 
lover  of  nature.  Mr.  Tracy’s  art  has  met  with 
much  success  in  America  as  well  as  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 


There  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  artists  ot 
this  country  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  nation  arising  out  of  the  great 
war.  We  hear  of  many  having  joined  either  the 
Regular  forces  or  the  Territorial  arm  of  the  Service. 
At  the  Chelsea  Arts  Club  especially,  there  is  no 
lack  of  military  ardour.  Several  of  its  members 
have  joined  the  regulars  for  service  in  the  field, 


while  a  considerable  number  have,  with  members 
of  other  professions,  formed  themselves  into  a  corps 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  training  as  will 
fit  them  for  service  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Many  artists,  moreover,  have  been  enrolled  as  special 
constables,  and  among  them  a  distinguished  Royal 
Academician  may  be  seen  doing  his  daily  round  as 
a  sub-inspector  in  the  West  of  London. 

After  what  we  had  heard  about  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  Louvain  by  the  German  forces,  the 
report  that  the  British,  French  and  Russian  pavilions 
at  the  great  Book  Exhibition  at  Leipzig  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  did  not  occasion  very  great 
surprise,  but  it  was  comforting  to  learn  that  part  at 
all  events  of  the  British  section  had  been  saved  by 
the  forethought  of  Mr.  Wildbore  Smith,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  took  prompt  measures  for  the 
removal  and  safe  keeping  of  certain  of  the  exhibits, 
including  some  priceless  documents  which  had  been 
sent  over  on  loan.  Some  week  or  more  after  the 
report  of  the  fire  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  a 
letter  was  quoted  from  an  Englishman  who  had  in 
the  meantime  come  through  Leipzig  and  seen  the 
British  pavilion  intact,  so  that  there  is  at  least  a  hope 
that  the  first  report  was  unfounded.  This  hope  was 


OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT” 
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strengthened  later  by  a  statement  quoted  from  a 
German  journal,  the  “  Ivolnische  Zeitung”  denying 
that  any  of  the  pavilions  had  been  destroyed,  but 
up  to  a  late  date  of  last  month  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  had  no  intelligence  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Innes  at  an  age  considerably  under  thirty.  This 
young  artist,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
New  English  Art  Club,  and  who  had  come  in 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Augustus  John,  had 
already  in  his  turn  become  a  leader  among  his 
immediate  contemporaries  in  landscape  painting. 
His  exceptional  sense  of  colour  and  the  refinement 
of  his  design  were  acknowledged  on  every  hand. 

Particulars  have  reached  us  concerning  an  inter¬ 
esting  competition  in  connection  with  the  mural 
decorations  of  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
building,  “  Australia  House,”  in  London.  In  all 
twelve  paintings  are  required.  The  sketches  are 
to  depict  incidents  in  Australian  history,  or  features 
of  Australian  scenery  or  of  Australian  productive 
activity.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  artists 
born  in  Australia,  or  who  have  lived  in  Australia 
five  years  and  upwards,  or  who  are  now  resident  in 
Australia.  The  sketch  designs  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  High  Commissioner’s  office,  London,  not 
later  than  January  15,  1915,  and  will  be  judged  by 
a  committee  appointed  in  London.  Prize  winners 
will  receive  commissions  to  paint  pictures  at  the 
following  prices:  Group  I,  two  pictures  at  ^jnoo 
each;  Group  II,  two  pictures  at  ,£1200  each; 
Group  III,  one  picture  at  £6o°,  two  at  ,£400  and 
two  at  T25°  each.  Further  details  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia, 
72  Victoria  Street,  S.W.* 


We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  readers 
two  young  devotees  of  the  graphic  arts  whose 
work,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  we  re¬ 
produce,  is  worthy  of  close  attention.  First  there 
is  Miss  Katharine  Richardson,  one  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  band  of  artists  whose  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  exaltation  of  lithography  as  a  means  of 
expression.  Miss  Richardson,  whose  work  has  been 
seen  of  late  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Senefelder 
Club  as  well  as  those  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
and  elsewhere,  is  a  conscientious  and  painstaking 
worker,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  her  prints 

*  We  have  since  heard  that  this  competition  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely,  and  that  the  terms  may  be  revised 
before  it  is  re-announced. 
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are  wholly  the  product  of  her  own  mind  and  hand, 
the  assistance  of  a  professional  printer  being 
dispensed  with.  She  studied  lithography  under 
that  accomplished  exponent  of  the  medium,  Mr.  F. 
E.  Jackson,  at  the  South  Western  Polytechnic, 
Chelsea. 


Mr.  Cyril  Spackman’s  career  as  an  etcher  has  only 
just  begun,  but  the  print  we  reproduce  augurs  well 
for  his  future.  He  is  practically  self-taught,  the 
only  guidance  he  has  received  being  that  which  he 
has  derived  from  a  close  study  of  the  work  of  great 
masters.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  more 
especially  to  the  etched  work  of  two  notable  modem 
exponents,  the  late  Sir  Alfred  East  and  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  but  as  he  says,  and  as  is  quite  clearly 
shown  by  his  work,  his  aim  has  been  from  the 


“the  kashmir  shawl.”  from  an  original  litho¬ 
graph  BY  KATHARINE  RICHARDSON 


LAMPLIGHT.”  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  LITHO¬ 
GRAPH  BY  KATHARINE  RICHARDSON 
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beginning  only  to  learn  and  not  to  steal  from  them. 
Mr.  S packman  was  an  architect  prior  to  1910,  when 
he  took  up  painting,  and  it  was  not  till  two  years 
later  that  he  started  etching.  He  has  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburg,  and  in  other  exhibitions  here 
and  in  America.  He  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
of  English  parents,  but  for  some  time  past  has  settled 
in  London. 


We  reproduce  among  our  supplements  this 
month  a  wood-engraving  by  Mr.  Brangwyn  en¬ 
titled  Alms-houses ,  Dixmude.  This  place,  spelt  in 
Flemish  Dixmuyden,  lies  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  some  thirteen  miles  or  so  south-east  of 
Ostend,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  if  not 
actually  at  any  rate  very  near  to  being  the  scene 
of  the  fighting  in  Belgium,  that  heroic  country  to 
which  our  hearts  go  out  in  deepest  sympathy  and 
admiration.  This  wood-cut,  entirely  characteristic 


of  the  distinguished  personality  of  the  artist,  shows 
also  an  important  and  very  striking  feature  of  Mr. 
Brangwyn’s  talent — the  power  he  possesses,  with 
all  his  versatility,  of  adapting  himself  completely  to 
the  medium  of  expression,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  of  subjugating  the  medium  legitimately  and 
entirely  to  his  will.  So  that  in  all  the  multifarious 
branches  of  art  and  in  all  the  varied  technical 
processes  in  which  he  practises  we  find  him 
working  always  as  to  the  manner  born,  and  in  this 
particular  engraving  using  to  the  full  all  the 
resources  of  the  wood-cutter’s  craft  and  turning  it 
to  the  expression  of  a  subject  nobly  and  powerfully 
conceived. 

Mr.  Johnstone  Baird,  though  now  a  denizen  ot 
London,  hails  from  Ayrshire  and  has  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Glasgow.  Before  entering  on  his  career 
as  an  artist  he  practised  for  some  time  as  a  naval 
architect,  relinquishing  that  profession  about  ten 


“  THE  STORM  ” 
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'ALMS-HOUSES,  DIXMUDE,  BELGIUM." 

AN  ORIGINAL  WOOD  ENGRAVING  BY 

FRANK  BRANGWYN,  P.R.B.A.,  A.R.A. 
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THE  RA1HAUS  QUAY,  ZURICH.  ’  FROM  A  PEN-DRAWING  BY  JOHNSTONE  BAIRD 


general  scheme  of  this 
panel  was  planned  by  Miss 
Kay  as  “dull  golds  to 
browns,  greens  from  gold 
to  emerald  merging  into 
touches  of  peacock-blue, 
and  through  amethyst-blue 
to  touches  of  rich  purples, 
merging  again  into  browns 
with  perhaps  a  thought  ot 
dull  madder  or  pome¬ 
granate.”  Miss  Kay  has 
realised  her  scheme  in 
luscious,  liquid  colouring, 
full  of  romantic  feeling. 
The  tree,  with  its  fruit  and 
birds,  is  suggestive  of 
Arthurian  scenery.  The 


years  ago  on  account  of  illness. 
Mr.  Baird  received  his  training 
as  an  artist  at  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Art  under  Mr.  Fra 
H.  Newbury,  the  able  director 
of  that  renowned  institution, 
and  he  also  studied  under 
Prof.  Jean  Delville  at 
Brussels.  He  has  travelled 
much  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  many  Continental  cities 
have  furnished  him  with 
motives  for  his  compositions 
in  the  various  mediums  he 
employs  —  pen-and-ink,  etch¬ 
ing,  drypoint  and  water¬ 
colour.  Of  late  London  has 
claimed  the  chief  share  of  his 
attention,  and  his  plate  ot 
Waterloo  Bridge  has  been 
selected  as  showing  how  ad¬ 
mirably  he  has  employed  the 
medium  of  etching  to  render  a 
view  which  has  attracted  in¬ 
numerable  artists. 


The  embroidered  panel  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page  was 
executed  by  Miss  B.  M.  E. 
Kay  of  Minehead,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Dixon 
Spain,  architect.  Miss  Kay 
is  not  only  an  expert  em- 
broideress  but  has  a  remark¬ 
able  gift  for  colour.  The 


EMBROIDERED  PANEL.  DESIGNED  BY  J.  E.  DIXON-SPAIN,  EXECUTED  BY 
MISS  B.  M.  E.  KAY 
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PORTRAIT  BUST  OF  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT 
BY  FREDERICK  LESSORE 


GLASGOW. — Without  venturing  to  say 
that  there  is  to-day  a  younger  school 
of  painters  at  Glasgow  likely  to  startle 
the  art  world  as  forcibly  as  did  the 
impressionists  a  generation  ago,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  there  is  in  this  second  city  of  the 
British  Isles  a  group  of  young  artists  vigorous 
and  independent  in  thought  and  effort,  ready  to 
court  public  opinion  without  being  unduly  de¬ 
pressed  if  it  be  adverse.  There  is  encouragement 
in  contemporary  success,  time  is  on  the  side  ot 
the  group,  and  the  gods  have  the  possibilities  in 
their  keeping.  If  common  aim  was  the  only  or 
chief  bond  that  held  the  impressionists  together, 
even  this  is  not  apparent  among  the  later  enthusiasts, 
whose  methods  are  as  dissimilar  as  if  their  purposes 
were  antagonistic.  _ 

Individuality,  a  characteristic  common  to  Glas¬ 
gow  men,  both  in  the  Fine  and  the  Applied  Arts, 
is  a  quality  that  leadeth  not  always  to  immediate 
success.  In  versatility  also,  there  is  risk  of  missing 
public  favour,  more  readily  secured  by  the  artist 


stags  "are  worked  solidly  in  browns  and 
golds  of  the  palest  hues,  the  foliage  in 
varying  greens,  the  fruit  in  subtle  reds, 
purples  and  madders  with  trunk  and 
branches  in  bronze  greens,  and  the  little 
rich  flowers  in  divers  hues. 


Mr.  Frederick  Lessore  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Canada,  where  he  spent 
about  nine  months  holding  exhibitions 
of  his  sculpture  in  the  principal  towns  of 
the  Dominion.  Two  of  the  busts  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  exhibitions — those  of 
Lord  Mount  Stephen  and  Lord  Strath- 
cona — have  been  reproduced  in  these 
pages  early  in  the  present  year  with  a 
report  from  our  Montreal  correspondent, 
and  we  now  give  an  illustration  of  his 
bust  of  the  Royal  Governor-General, 
which  was  modelled  by  the  sculptor  at 
Ottawa.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Lord  Mount  Stephen  which  the  Board 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  com¬ 
missioned  Mr.  Lessore  to  execute,  has 
been  erected  in  the  new  terminus  of  the 
railway  at  Montreal  as  a  memorial  to 
their  first  President.  Mr.  Lessore’s  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  visited  by  a  very  large 
number  of  people  and  called  forth  many 
expressions  of  appreciation. 
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with  one  subject,  the  specialist  of  one  idea.  The 
young  individualist  may  lack  a  following,  his  pictures 
may  overcrowd  his  studio,  may  be  rejected  by 
Committees  of  Selection,  or  badly  hung  at  exhibi¬ 
tions,  but  with  supreme  unconcern  he  pursues  his 
art.  The  history  of  art  teems  with  examples  of  men 
who  painted  ahead  of  their  time,  finding  con¬ 
solation  for  contemporary  neglect  in  unfaltering 
belief  in  themselves.  Public  opinion  may  be  no 
more  discriminating  to-day  than  in  the  time  of 
Rembrandt  and  Meryon,  nor  was  earnest  pursuit  of 
art  limited  to  the  great  Dutch  and  French  periods. 


The  Glasgow  School  of  Art  is  the  Alma  Mater  ot 
most  of  the  younger  Glasgow  men.  It  would  be 
difficult  in  a  sentence  exactly  to  define  the  system 
of  training  pursued  at  this  renowned  art  institution, 
or  to  explain  the  power  of  attraction  it  exercises 
over  the  alumni  long  after  the  period  of  training 
is  over,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the 
curriculum  or  atmosphere  conduces  to  a  measure 
of  individuality  in  the  students  in¬ 
stead  of  suppressing  it,  as  so  many 
academic  institutions  appear  to  do. 

The  Director  of  the  School,  a  man 
of  boundless  energy  and  purpose, 
has  broadened  the  basis  to  such  an 
extent  that  nearly  every  teacher  ot 
art,  in  the  wide  district  to  which  it 
forms  a  centre,  comes  now  directly 
within  the  range  of  its  influence. 


the  artist.  Like  Whistler,  time  and  cost  do  not 
count  with  him ;  he  is  the  very  soul  of  artistic 
honour,  and  were  he  carving  the  smallest  detail  on 
a  vane  for  a  lofty  steeple,  it  would  be  as  scrupu¬ 
lously  executed  as  an  ornament  to  be  placed  on  the 
eye  level,  for  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  artists 
dwells  again  in  Petrie.  He  may  not  yet  have  dis¬ 
covered  his  right  medium,  though  he  works  with 
great  facility  in  many.  The  movement  for  a 
National  Theatre  or  Opera  House  may  be  rational 
and  urgent ;  but  should  there  not  be  more  regard 
paid  to  struggling  genius  in  art?  It  is  not  enough 
to  purchase  the  works  of  successful  artists  for 
permanent  public  collections,  a  process  in  which 
the  trick  of  manoeuvring  sometimes  outbids  the 
claims  and  considerations  of  art. 


Amongst  portrait  painters,  William  Findlay  is 
rapidly  earning  a  deservedly  high  position.  To 
culture  in  draughtsmanship,  acquired  at  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  he  adds  the  Romanticism 


An  artist  who  paints  in  oil,  tem¬ 
pera,  pastel,  and  water-colour; 
models  in  clay  and  wood  ;  chisels  in 
stone  and  marble;  fashions  in 
silver ;  works  in  landscape,  por¬ 
traiture,  and  in  the  realm  of  imagina¬ 
tive  study;  plans,  builds  and 
decorates  house  and  studio,  digs, 
trenches  and  cultivates  the  garden, 
competes  for  and  executes  decorative 
schemes  of  importance,  the  while 
conducting  a  class  on  colour  at  the 
School  of  Art,  may  surely  be  claimed 
as  a  busy,  many-sided  artist,  which 
W.  M.  Petrie  assuredly  is.  He  has 
the  double  disadvantage  in  the 
struggle  for  success,  of  a  nature 
unduly  shy  and  retiring,  and  a  mind 
severely  critical  of  his  efforts  ;  thus 
no  work  is  permitted  to  leave  his 
studio  that  falls  in  any  degree 
short  of  the  high  standard  set  by 
60 
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“JEAN  AND  JOHN  (CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  MARTIN,  ESQ.)” 


BY  WILLIAM  FINDLAY 


of  the  French  method,  a  quality  that  recently 
placed  him  in  the  front  amongst  the  artists  who 
competed  for  the  honour  of  completing  the  mural 
decoration  in  the  Glasgow  Civic  Banqueting  Hall. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  to  entrust  the  decoration  of 
the  twenty-seven  remaining  panels  to  the  younger 
Glasgow  men ;  it  may  help  to  discover  decorative 
talent  worthy  to  rank  with  that  already  represented 
by  the  work  of  Alexander  Roche,  E.  A.  Walton, 
John  Lavery,  and  George  Henry. 

If  pastel  as  a  medium  be  not  unpopular  with 
artists,  there  is  a  widespread  belief  in  its  im- 
permanency  on  the  part  of  the  public.  While 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  have  shown  but  a 
fleeting  fancy  for  it,  demonstration  of  its  particular 
charm  of  expression  has  been  made  again  and 
again,  and  an  eminent  Belgian  authority  makes 
bold  to  say,  that  with  ordinary  care,  chalk  is  less 
liable  to  affection  by  light  and  temperature  than 
oil  and  water  colours.  One  at  least  of  the  large 
civic  portraits  at  Glasgow,  painted  in  oil  on  special 


canvas,  is  developing  an  intricate  texture  of  cracks 
never  contemplated  by  the  artist ;  while  certain 
water-colour  drawings  in  the  permanent  collection 
have  lost  much  of  their  original  colour  charm.  Ex¬ 
hibition  committees  practically  ban  pastel  drawings, 
when  insisting  on  gilded  frames  as  a  passport  ot 
admission,  and  then  showing  but  scant  courtesy 
when  hanging  them. 

In  view  of  all  this,  there  is  no  lack  of  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  young  artist  selecting  pastel 
as  his  particular  medium  and  all  but  confining  his 
attention  to  it,  as  G.  G.  Anderson  does.  The 
medium  exactly  suits  the  idea  and  temperament 
of  the  artist,  and  the  artist  adapts  his  method 
to  the  medium,  making  the  utmost  use  of  its 
possibilities,  and  minimising  its  limitations.  He 
loves  the  medium  as  he  loves  his  art,  his  treatment 
is  extremely  natural,  yet  individualistic,  his  effects 
spontaneous  and  somewhat  original.  He  divides  his 
attention  between  landscape  and  portraiture;  strong 
in  composition  and  keen  in  colour  sense,  his  land- 
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scapes  have  the  charm  of  Nature’s  self ;  while  his 
portraits,  penetrative  to  a  degree,  with  rare  facility 
and  accuracy  in  drawing,  are  rapid,  unmistakable 
impressions  of  the  sitters.  If  he  has  preference 
for  a  sketching  time  it  is  the  late  Spring,  and  for 
a  subject  it  is  an  Arran  croft,  or  a  shallow  stream 
flowing  lazily  over  pebbly  bed,  ’tween  thickly 
wooded  banks,  fresh  with  the  early  foliage  of  the 
year.  This  he  lingers  over  and  repeats,  making  use 
of  clearest  and  most  inspiring  chalks  in  the  tran¬ 
scription.  In  portraiture,  the  Anderson  medium, 
besides  inducing  a  quick  direct  impression,  con¬ 
strains  to  a  limit  in  dimension,  ofttimes  more 
pleasing  than  the  licence  claimed  by  oil ;  while 
such  delicacy  of  touch  is  possible  that  the  most 
fitful  expression  of  the  subject  may  be  captured, 
and  the  faintest  impression  of  the  artist  conveyed. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  all  the  interest 
in  the  younger  art  of  Glasgow  centres  in  the  artists 
mentioned — by  no  means,  for  the  number  might 
be  multiplied  many  times  without  exhausting  the 
possibilities  of  the  subject.  But  enough  has  been 


said  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  lack  of  individuality 
amongst  the  younger  men,  and  to  suggest  that 
there  is  ample  assurance  that  the  best  traditions  of 
the  city,  as  a  vigorous,  independent  centre  of  art, 
are  likely  to  be  well  maintained.  J.  T. 

NOTTINGHAM. — In  the  reproduction 
we  give  of  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Ball,  readers  of  The  Studio 
are  enabled  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
the  work  of  an  artist  whose  drawings  and  designs 
frequently  appeared  in  our  pages  in  years  gone  by 
when  he  participated  in  the  competitions  instituted 
by  us.  Mr.  Ball’s  progress  in  the  practice  of  his 
special  line  of  work  has  been  steady  and  con¬ 
sistent  ;  he  has  gained  more  and  more  assurance 
in  the  use  of  his  medium,  which  he  employs  with 
due  regard  to  its  proper  functions  and  limitations, 
while  besides  being  technically  sound  his  work  is 
made  msthetically  attractive  by  the  play  of  that 
decorative  feeling  which  invariably  asserts  itself  in 
the  composition  of  his  drawings. 


“the  croft”  (pastel) 
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‘  BACCHAN  I  E.”  FROM  A  PEN  DRAWING  BY  F-  H.  BALL. 
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“autumn  on  the  Volga”  by  e.  n.  stakheeva-kashkadumova 


other  Russian  painters 
whose  works  though  enjoy¬ 
ing  great  popularity  at  home 
are  almost  wholly  unknown 
abroad.  To  this  band  be¬ 
long,  besides  the  artists 
whose  pictures  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations,  Konstantin 
and  Vladimir  Makovsky, 
N.  I.  Verkhotouroff,  F.  P. 
Riznichenko,  N.  I. 
Kravtchenko,  A.  Buchkuri, 
J.  Schmidt,  N.  V.  Rozanoff, 
N.  M.  Fokin,  A.  F. 
Maximoff  and  numerous 
others.  Most  of  them 
ought  to  be  described  as 
out-and-out  realists  with  a 
penchant  for  depicting 
scenes  and  incidents 
characteristic  of  the 
country,  and  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  for  this  reason  that 


MOSCOW. — From  time 
to  time  there  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  pages  of 
The  Studio  accounts 
of  the  doings  of  various  Russian 
painters  of  the  modern  school, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
periodical  exhibitions  of  such 
societies  as  the  “  Soyouz,”  as  the 
Union  of  Moscow  Artists  is  called 
for  short,  the  “(Mir  Isskousstva” 
(World  of  Art),  the  “Peredvishniki” 
or  Wanderers,  and  other  groups; 
and  not  long  ago  the  Italian  art 
critic,  Signor  Pica,  in  an  article  on 
three  of  its  leading  representatives, 
traced  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  development  of  the  forces 
which  have  been  at  work  in  estab¬ 
lishing  this  modern  school.  But 
while  the  names  of  such  artists  as 
Michael  Vroubel,  Valentine  Seroff, 
Konstantin  Somoff,  Ilya  Repine, 
Vasnetsoff,  Leo  Bakst,  Kustodieff 
Bilibine,  Igor  Grabar,  and  a  few 
others  have  thus  become  familiar 
to  art  lovers  in  the  west  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Russia,  there  are  many 


“a  forgotten  cemetery  of  the  old  believers,  kemi.”  by 

CLARA  F.  ZEIDLER 
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they  are  looked  upon  as  “academic”  by  disciples 
of  the  so-called  “advanced”  schools,  who  appear 
to  have  thrown  over  all  regard  for  form  in  their 
pursuit  of  colour  problems,  and  look  with  suspicion 
on  work  of  a  realistic  character.  But  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  much  of  the  interest  which 
the  paintings  of  these  realists  arouse  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  their  subjects,  in  the  choice  of  which 
an  ardent  devotion  to  the  land  of  their  birth  may 
be  discerned,  still  a  careful  and  conscientious 
study  of  these  works  will  show  that  their  authors 
are  by  no  means  deficient  in  technical  accom¬ 
plishment.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  Londoners  of  seeing  a 
representative  collection  of  their  paintings  in  an 
exhibition  at  the  Dore  Galleries  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  the  British  public  will  be  able  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  their  work.  R.  N. 

Apropos  of  the  competition  for  a  monument  to 
the  poet  Shevchenko  at  Kieff  we  recently  received 
the  following  communication  from  a  correspondent 
in  Kharkoff : 


“  In  the  May  number  of  your  honoured  magazine 
a  serious  inexactitude  is  to  be  found  concerning 
the  Prof.  Sciortino’s  model  for  the  monument  to 
Shevchenko,  the  poet  of  Ukraine.  In  the  corre¬ 
spondence  from  St.  Petersburg  in  the  above 
mentioned  number  of  The  Studio,  author  asserts 
that  Prof.  Sciortino  has  been  the  winner  in  the 
competition  for  modelling  the  Shevchenko  monu¬ 
ment  of  Kieff.  That  is  not  right.  In  this  com¬ 
petition  the  jury,  selected  by  the  Committee  for 
Erection  of  the  monument,  could  not  recommend 
the  project  of  Mr.  Sciortino  for  the  execution.  As 
the  best  of  the  submitted  models  was  declared  that 
of  Mr.  L.  Sherwood  (Moscow),  as  the  second  the 
project  of  Mr.  S.  Volnoukhine  (Moscow).  In 
spite  of  such  a  resolution,  the  Committee  for 
erection  of  the  monument  began  to  commune  with 
Mr.  Sciortino  and  resolved  to  accept  his  model  for 
the  execution  with  the  condition  that  the  artist 
would  make  some  alterations  in  his  model  with 
reference  to  the  Committee’s  wishes.  Such  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  caused  a  common 
surprise,  dissatisfaction,  and  met  many  protests.  It 
is  customary  that  the  projects  of  monumental 
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artistic  works  are  inspected  and  confirmed  by  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  St.  Petersburg  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  this  case  the  Academy  will  not  consent  to 
the  choice  of  the  Committee.” 

A  MSTERDAM. — Early  in  June  an  exhibition 
/\  of  original  etchings  by  Mr.  Jan  Poorte- 
/  naar  was  held  in  the  galleries  of  Messrs. 

J.  Frans  Buffa  and  Sons  in  the  Kalver- 

stratt.  Though  still  a  good  way  off  thirty,  Mr. 
Poortenaar  has  already  reached  a  position  of 
prominence  among  the  rising  generation  of  Dutch 
painter-etchers,  and  the  fact  that  so  far  as  this 
branch  of  his  work  is  concerned  he  is  entirely  self- 
taught  lends  additional  interest  to  his  achievements. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  worker  and  his  plates  now 
number  something  like  a  hundred,  showing  a  wide 
range  of  motives  and  a  considerable  diversity  of 
technique.  The  exhibition  in  question  comprised 
more  than  fifty,  including  all  his  recent  essays,  and 
not  a  few  of  these  bore  titles  denoting  a  sojourn  of 
some  duration  in  England.  Mr.  Poortenaar  has 
in  fact  spent  a  considerable  time  in  London,  where 


his  etchings  have  been  on  view  in  more  than  one 
exhibition  recently,  and  some  of  the  most  attractive 
of  his  proofs  have  been  inspired  by  such  famous 
sights  of  the  great  metropolis  as  Westminster 
Abbey,  Waterloo  and  Westminster  Bridges,  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square,  and  Westminster  Cathedral.  Corn¬ 
wall  too,  with  its  rocky  coast  scenery,  has  lured 
the  artist,  and  the  plates  on  which  he  has  recorded 
his  impressions  of  this  remote  corner  of  England 
show  that  his  eye  is  susceptible  to  nature’s  beauties 
under  the  most  varied  aspects.  Nocturnal  effects 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  fascination  for  him,  and 
the  etchings  in  which  he  has  essayed  to  render 
such  themes  are  among  his  most  successful  efforts. 
The  majority  of  his  etchings,  however,  have  been 
done  in  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  some 
of  these — such  as  Western  Viaduct  and  Under  the 
Viaduct — one  discerns  a  certain  affinity — as  regards 
subject  at  all  events — with  the  etched  work  of 
Brangwyn.  But  though  Mr.  Poortenaar  has  learnt 
much  from  the  masters — Rembrandt  and  Seghers 
more  especially — the  personal  note  is,  even  at  this 
early  stage  of  what  promises  to  be  a  fruitful  career, 


“BUILDING  A  VIADUCT,  AMSTERDAM” 
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“  WATERLOO  BRIDGE,  LONDON  ” 

an  ever  present  attribute  of  his  work,  and  it  is  this 
which  in  conjunction  with  his  varied  methods  of 
treatment  has  gained  for  him  the  appreciation  of 
connoisseurs  and  critics.  It  should  be  added  that 
as  a  painter  also  Mr.  Poortenaar  has  given  proof 
of  his  artistic  capacity. 

BRUSSELS. — The  photographs  of  Victor 
Rousseau’s  busts  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  from  which  our  repro¬ 
ductions  of  these  fine  pieces  of  sculpture 
have  been  made,  were  addressed  to  us  from  the 
Belgian  capital  by  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mons.  Fernand  Khnopff,  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  city  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  German 
Kaiser’s  armed  hosts  and  since  then  up  to  the  time 
of  going  to  press  we  have  been  without  any  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Mons.  Khnopff.  The  tragic  events  of 
the  past  two  or  three  months  invest  these  works  of 
art  with  a  quite  peculiar  interest.  The  heroism  with 
which  the  Belgians,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
valiant  King  and  encouraged  by  his  Royal  Consort, 
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have  resisted  the  onward  rush  of  the  invading 
armies  has  evoked  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
civilised  world,  while  equally  universal  has  been 
the  horror  aroused  by  the  brutalities  and  wanton 
destruction  wrought  by  the  soldiers  of  a  nation 
which  has  always  so  loudly  boasted  of  its 
“  Kultur.” 


As  regards  the  artist,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  anything  here,  for  he  is  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  Belgian  sculptors  of  the  present  day,  and  his 
work  is  by  this  time  almost  as  well  known  outside 
Belgium  as  within.  Numerous  examples  of  it 
have  appeared  in  this  magazine,  and  Mons.  Khnopff 
has,  in  an  article  he  contributed  to  our  pages  in 
1907,  given  the  chief  facts  of  his  career.  A  more 
comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  work  has  been 
written  by  Mons.  Maurice  des  Ombiaux  (G.  Van 
Oest  et  Cie,  Brussels),  who  quotes  in  the  artist’s 
own  words  the  motives  which  have  guided  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  art :  “  Une  chose  m’importe,  c’est 
le  spectacle  de  la  vie,  de  toute  la  vie,  physiologique, 
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psychologique,  universelle,  qui  conduit  aux  idees 
generales  par  l’etude  sincere  de  la  nature.  Je  suis 
convaincu  que  l’art  participe  de  revolution  des 
idees. ...  La  vie  est  en  perpetual  devenir,  notre  esprit 
de  meme  ;  les  annees  le  transforment,  acceptons 
tout  ce  qui  vient,  c’est  le  seul  moyen  de  ne  pas  se 
figer  dans  une  formule.  Ce  que  je  voudrais,  de 
toute  la  force  de  la  joie  que  je  ressens  a  vivre,  c’est 
realiser  quelques  ceuvres  impregnees  d’un  amour 
tout  humain,  par  des  formes  de  pure  nature  et  en 
cela,  je  sens  que  j’aurai  tout  a  faire.” 

TOKYO. — The  exhibition  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Imperial  School  of  Art,  Tokyo, 
which  was  recently  held  in  its  newly 
completed  buildings,  was  a  treat  to  the 
students.  It  contained  some  eight  hundred  pieces, 
consisting  of  paintings  in  both  the  Japanese  and 
the  western  style,  sculpture,  netsuke ,  masks  used  in 
the  “No”  plays,  fabrics,  lacquer  ware,  metal  work, 
ceramics,  and  the  diploma  works  of  those  who 
have  graduated  from  the  art  school,  showing 
various  changes  in  the  methods  and  styles  in 
painting  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  art  since 
the  beginning  of  the  art  school  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  A  detailed  description  of  all  the  exhibits 
will  be  out  of  place  here,  but  mention  should  be 
made  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  works  of 
renowned  masters. 


Of  special  interest,  among  other  exhibits,  was  the 
illuminated  sutra  of  the  “  Cause  and  Effect  of  Past 
and  Present a  work  of  great  historical  value  as 
an  example  of  the  earliest  pictorial  efforts  of  our 
people.  The  words  of  the  sutra  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  the  seventh  year  of  Tempyo  (735),  but 
the  picture  is  considered  to  be  older.  This  sutra 


is  one  of  three  rolls  existing  in  Japan,  the  other 
two  being  included  in  the  “  national  treasures,” 
and  kept  in  temples,  one  at  the  Ho-onin  and  the 
other  at  the  Rendaiji.  Another  interesting  work 
was  the  painting  on  the  door  panels  of  a  zushi  (a 
small  portable  shrine)  some  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  in  which  was  originally  found  the  wooden 
image  of  Kisshoten  (which  is  also  placed  in  the 
category  of  “  national  treasures  ”)  of  the  Jorori 
Temple  in  the  Province  of  Yamashiro.  Judging 
from  the  wooden  carving  of  the  deity,  which  appa¬ 
rently  is  of  the  same  period,  the  pictures  on  the 
doors  must  have  been  painted  in  the  Eisho  era 
(1046-1052),  and  they  show  strong  traces  of  the 
style  of  the  Nara  epoch.  There  were  several  inter¬ 
esting  Buddhistic  paintings  of  the  Fujiwara  regime, 
and  also  a  few  excellent  examples  by  Chinese 
masters  of  about  the  same  period.  The  already 
well-known  Herd  of  Horses  by  Sesshyu,  in  which 
the  artist  shows  his  powerful  and  masterful  brush 
strokes,  and  two  works  by  his  monjin ,  a  Darnma 
by  Shugetsu,  and  Shoki  by  Shuko,  revealed  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  vigour  and  strength  of  these  masters. 
The  Tiger  in  a  Bamboo  Thicket  by  Sesson  attracted 
considerable  attention,  mainly  for  the  extremely 
clever  way  in  which  the  artist  has  portrayed  the 
wily  nature  of  the  beast.  The  Kano  school  was 
well  represented  by  such  works  as  Landscape  by 
Motonobu,  Dragons  and  Tigers  by  Eitoku,  a 
screen  {minted  by  Tannyu,  Phoenix  byTsunenobu; 
the  Tosa  school  by  Quails  by  Ittoku,  Shells  by 
Mitsuoki ;  the  Korin  school  by  Autumnal  Grass 
by  Korin,  and  Takaozan  as  well  as  Kuramayama 
by  Hanabusa  Itcho.  A  pair  of  screens  of  Hermits 
by  Soga  Shohaku  brought  out  well  the  pleasing 
qualities  of  that  artist.  The  exhibition  was  not 
lacking  in  ukiyoye.  Paintings  of  beautiful  women 
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“chickens  and  cherry-tree” 

BY  KAWABATA  GYOKUSHO 
( Imperial  School  of  Art,  Tokyo ) 

in  various  poses  and  groups  by  Katsukawa  Shunsho 
and  by  Utagawa  Toyoharu  were  among  them. 

So  far  I  have  referred  only  to  the  works  of  our 
ancient  masters.  But  the  paintings  by  the  five 
masters,  Kano  Hdgai,  Taki  Watei,  Kawasaki 
Senko,  Hashimoto  Gaho,  and  Kawabata  Gyokushb, 
all  of  whom  were  very  closely  connected  with  the 
art  school,  and  who  have  died  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  stood  no  less  prominent  in 
the  collection.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  to 
the  genius  and  untiring  efforts  of  these  artists  we 
owe  in  a  great  degree  the  development  of  painting 
in  the  Meiji  era  (1868-1912).  Especially  interest¬ 
ing  were  the  Kwannon  and  Eagle  by  Kano  Hogai 
and  Moonlight  Landscape  by  Hashimoto  Gaho. 
The  Kwannon  has  become  famous  throughout 
Japan  greatly  by  reason  of  its  being  Hogai’s 
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zeppitsu ,  that  is,  the  last  work  by  the  artist,  whose 
genius  was  discovered  by  Ernest  Fenollosa  and 
became  widely  appreciated  after  his  death.  It  has 
also  deservedly  won  its  place  by  the  excellent 
effect  the  artist  attained  in  the  picture  through  his 
untiring  efforts  and  also  by  the  wonderful  re¬ 
production  of  it  a  few  years  ago  by  Sugawara 
Naonosuke  in  embroidery.  We  are  told  that 
when  Hogai  once  climbed  Myogizan  with  art 
students  on  a  sketching  tour  and  standing  on  the 
top  of  a  towering  precipice  saw  the  clouds  pass 
below  him,  he  was  deeply  struck  with  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  grandeur  of  the  commanding  position 
where  he  stood  and  he  remarked  casually  that  it 
would  be  a  splendid  spot  to  place  an  image 
of  Kwannon.  The  feeling  of  sublimity  that  such 
a  position  gave  to  a  mind  so  susceptible  to  the 
power  of  Nature  as  Hogai’s  haunted  his  mind 
until  it  finally  impelled  him  to  express  that  in¬ 
spiration  on  silk  in  the  painting  in  question 
as  the  crowning  labour  of  his  life.  How  much  he 
had  struggled  with  it  can  be  seen  by  scores  of 
drawings  he  left  behind,  which  show  the  numerous 
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“hermits”  (screen)  ( Imperial  School  of  Art,  Tokyo) 

alterations  tie  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
picture  and  in  the  pose  and  form  of  the  Kwannon. 
He  was  nearly  three  years  at  the  picture.  The 
work  shows  his  originality  in  attempting  to  express 
the  light  of  mercy  in  the  upper  world  in  contrast 
with  the  shadowy  darkness  of  the  lower  world. 


Hogai’s  Eagle  in  monochrome,  a  monstrous  bird 
perched  on  a  rugged  branch  of  a  pine-tree,  its 
fierce  eyes  fixed  and  its  wings  half-spread  as  in  the 
attitude  of  darting  after  its  prey,  attracted  much 
attention.  Those  fierce  eyes — yet  with  some 
mysterious  vagueness  about  them — are  fixed,  though 
not  on  any  tangible  object.  The  look,  attitude 
and  all  gave  almost  an  uncanny  feeling  to  those 
who  looked  upon  the  picture.  This  was  drawn  by 
Hogai  for  Prince  Ito  when  the  latter  became  the 
first  Premier  of  Japan.  It  was  presented  to  him 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  Premier’s 
sympathy  for  the  establishment  of  the  art  school, 
for  which  Hogai  laboured  so  hard,  though  he  did 
not  live  to  see  it  actually  started,  having  died  only 
a  few  months  previous  to  its  opening. 


In  Moonlight  Landscape  by  Hashimoto  Gaho, 
the  artist  seems  to  have  risen  far  above  the  ordinary 
realm  of  Japanese  painting.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  that  great  artist.  The  Chickens 
and  Cherrv  Tree  by  Kawabata  Gyokusho  has  a 
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charm  of  its  own.  As 
mentioned  in  my  notes  on 
the  school  published  in  a 
recent  number,  these  two 
last  mentioned  artists  have 
done  so  much  for  the 
school  and  for  the  art 
world  in  general  that  their 
monjin  recently  presented 
to  the  school  the  bronze 
busts  of  both  of  them, 
which  now  stand  in  the 
garden  where  they  loved 
to  teach  and  guide  the 
young  students  of  art. 

The  section  of  yoga 
(western  styles  of  painting) 
was  no  less  interesting.  It 
enabled  one  to  trace  the 
general  growth  of  oil  paint¬ 
ing  in  Japan.  There  was 
a  picture  of  a  harbour  and 
of  the  Oigawa  by  Shiba 
Kokan,  who  is  popularly 
looked  upon  as  the  first  Japanese  oil  painter.  Two 
oil  landscapes  by  Nagata  Zenkichi,  several  pictures 
by  Charles  Wirgman,  a  correspondent  of  “  The 
Illustrated  London  News,”  who  lived  in  Japan  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  and  gave  lessons  in  oil 
painting  in  Yokohama,  and  by  Antonio  Fontanesi, 
who  was  employed  by  the  Government  to  give 
instruction  in  oil  painting,  looked  very  interesting 
beside  those  of  their  pupils  Kunizawa  Shinkuro, 
Goseda  Horyu,  Takahashi  Yuichi,  and  others.  It 
was  interesting  to  find  a  water-colour  painting  by 
Prince  Tokugawa  Keiki,  the  last  of  the  Shoguns. 
The  section  also  included  works  by  Nakamura 
Seijuro,  Harada  Naojiro,  Yamamoto  Hosui,  Asai 
Chu,  Ando  Churare,  Honda  Kinkichiro,  Goseda 
Yoshimatsu,  Watanabe  Yuko,  Matsuoka  Hisashi, 
and  Kawamura  Kiyo-o. 


The  exhibition  lasted  only  for  three  days,  and 
most  of  the  treasures  were  again  stored  away  in 
the  dark  godown,  to  be  kept  there  until  some 
special  occasion  should  present  itself.  The  compre¬ 
hensive  character  of  this  exhibition  intensified  the 
long-felt  want  of  proper  facilities  for  placing  these 
art  objects  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  public. 
How  beneficial  they  would  be  if  only  they  could 
be  always  accessible.  The  need  of  additional 
public  and  private  art  museums  is  more  keenly  felt 
in  Japan  now  than  ever.  Harada  Jiro. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Les  Soieries  d' Art.  By  Raymond  Cox.  (Paris  : 
Hachette  et  Cie.) — ' This  bulky  volume,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  frontispiece  in  colour  and  one  hundred 
plates  in*  half-tone,  forms  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  history  of  artistic  silk  fabrics  from  the 
earliest  times  up  to  the  present  day.  M.  Raymond 
Cox,  Directeur  du  Musee  Historique  des  tissus  de 
la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Lyon,  writes  with 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  based  his 
study  upon  and  drawn  his  illustrations  from  the 
very  fine  collection  of  silks  in  the  Musee  of  which 
he  is  the  Director,  a  collection  started  by  the  late 
M.  Edouard  Aynard,  of  the  Institut,  to  whose 
memory  the  author  dedicates  this  work,  and 
founded  with  a  view  especially  to  the  educative 
value  that  might  be  therefrom  derived. 

The  Sport  of  Collecting.  By  Sir  Martin  Con¬ 
way.  (London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  55.  net. — 
In  this  book  Sir  Martin  Conway  gives  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  one  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  collecting  stalks  and  marks  down  his 
quarry  and  with  care  and  patience  brings  it  finally 
to  earth.  As  one  who  has  travelled  far  and  wide, 
and  whose  knowledge  would  seem  to  be  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  have  been  his  travels,  Sir  Martin  has  tales 
to  tell  of  rare  treasures  acquired  in  many  lands — 
from  the  Foppa  discovered  in  the  lumbered  attic 
of  an  old  painter-restorer  in  Brescia  to  the  gilt 
bronze  cat  purchased  from  a  little  Arab  boy  when 
the  huge  cats’  burying-ground  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mummies  of  these  sacred  animals  was 
laid  bare  at  Beni-Hasan.  Lastly,  after  accounts 
of  treasures  unearthed  and  purchased  in  Italy,  in 
Egypt,  India,  and  Peru,  of  the  Carpaccios  dis¬ 
covered  at  St.  Jean-de-Luz,  of  old  furniture  picked 
up  in  Switzerland,  the  author  concludes  with  a 
chapter  about  the  beautiful  old  ruined  castle  near 
Maidstone  which  he  found,  and  having  repaired 
and  preserved  has  now  made  his  home,  and  the 
repository  of  all  those  artistic  treasures  he  has 
gathered  together  as  the  result  of  his  devotion  to 
the  sport  of  collecting. 

Art  in  Flanders.  By  Max  Rooses.  (London  : 
William  Heinemann.)  6i\  net. — This  handy  little 
historical  survey  of  the  progress  of  art  in  Flanders 
— the  latest  of  the  series  issued  under  the  motto 
“  Ars  una,  species  mille  ” — is  a  reminder,  if  any 
be  needed,  of  the  brilliant  part  which  that  art  has 
played  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  Its  ancient 
cities,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late, 
are  rich  in  priceless  monuments  of  architecture, 
in  famous  paintings,  and  many  other  manifestations 


of  artistic  activity,  but  alas  !  a  considerable  deduc¬ 
tion  will  have  now  to  be  made  from  its  treasures  as 
a  result  of  the  devastating  methods  employed  by 
the  German  army.  The  author  of  this  handbook 
is  director  of  the  famous  Plantin-Moretus  Museum 
at  Antwerp,  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the 
subject  with  which  he  deals.  He  pays  special 
attention  to  the  art  of  illumination  and  miniature 
painting  in  which  the  early  artists  of  Flanders 
excelled,  and  in  the  final  chapter,  devoted  to 
Belgian  art  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  testifies 
to  the  vigour  and  independence  of  the  con 
temporary  school  which  is  worthily  maintaining  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  The  six  hundred  odd  illus¬ 
trations  accompanying  his  exposition,  though  small, 
are  wonderfully  clear  and  constitute  an  excellent 
panorama  of  the  art  history  of  the  country. 

A  second  and  revised  edition  of  Lewis  F.  Day’s 
Lettering  in  Ornament  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  Batsford.  The  text  of  this  handbook,  which 
is  a  companion  volume  to  Alphabets  Old  and  New, 
is  practically  unchanged  but  the  illustrations  have 
been  increased  and  otherwise  revised.  Mr.  Batsford 
has  also  issued  a  fourth  and  revised  edition  of  the 
excellent  handbook  of  embroidery  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  Day  jointly  with  Mary  Buckle,  entitled  Art  in 
Needlework,  in  which,  too,  the  illustrations  have  been 
amplified.  Both  volumes  are  published  at  5J.  net. 

MODERN  BOOK  ILLUSTRATORS 
AND  THEIR  WORK 

The  Special  Autumn  Number  of  The  Studio, 
now  nearly  ready  for  publication,  will  have  for  its 
subject  the  art  of  the  illustrator  as  exemplified  in 
the  drawings  of  the  leading  artists  who  have  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  book 
production,  and  it  will  thus  form  a  fitting  sequel  to 
the  recent  Special  Number,  “The  Art  of  the  Book,” 
in  which  typography  and  the  purely  decorative 
features  of  the  book  were  more  especially  dealt  with. 
The  new  volume  will  be  lavishly  illustrated  by 
reproductions  of  representative  drawings  in  various 
mediums,  and  among  them  will  be  many  which 
have  so  far  not  been  published  elsewhere.  Having 
regard  to  the  high  standard  attained  by  British 
artists  in  this  field  of  work,  the  volume  will  be 
of  exceptional  interest  alike  to  lovers  of  art  in 
general  and  to  students  who  contemplate  following 
book-illustration  as  a  profession. 

Those  of  our  readers  in  foreign  countries  who 
desire  to  order  copies  of  this  Special  Number  and 
experience  any  difficulty  in  placing  their  orders  are 
requested  to  communicate  direct  with  our  London 
Offices,  44  Leicester  Square. 
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The  lay  figure  :  on  art 

AND  WAR. 

“When  a  country  is  at  war  what  becomes 
of  its  art?”  asked  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 
“  In  what  way  is  it  affected  ?” 

“  In  a  very  definite  way,  I  should  think,”  replied 
the  Plain  Man.  “  War  is  a  destructive  process, 
and  among  the  things  which  it  destroys  first  are 
what  I  should  call  the  subtleties  of  civilisation. 
Art  is  one  of  these  subtleties,  and,  like  all  the 
rest  of  them,  it  can  only  flourish  in  times  of 
peace.” 

“That  is  true  to  only  a  limited  extent,”  broke  in 
the  Art  Critic,  “  for  there  are  plenty  of  instances  in 
history  of  warlike  nations  which  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  artistic  achievement,  and  which 
have  done  great  things  in  art  even  while  they  have 
been  at  war.” 

“  But  surely  art  can  only  flourish  when  a  nation 
is  quiet  and  prosperous,”  cried  the  Plain  Man. 
“  Who  would  have  time  to  think  about  art  when 
men  are  fighting ;  who  would  have  the  money  to 
spend  upon  it  when  all  the  resources  of  the  people 
at  large  are  being  called  upon  to  meet  the  cost  of 
war  ?  ” 

“That  is  your  one  idea,”  objected  the  Man  with 
the  Red  Tie.  “You  look  upon  art  as  a  mere 
luxury,  as  a  thing  which  can  only  exist  when  a 
nation  is  at  ease.  That  is,  it  is  true,  a  very 
common  notion,  but  does  it  never  occur  to  you 
that  art  can  be  the  expression  of  a  national  senti¬ 
ment  and  therefore  that  it  can  be  as  much  alive  and 
active  in  times  of  stress  and  danger  as  in  periods  of 
peace  and  security  ?  ” 

“Of  course  art  is  a  luxury,”  scoffed  the  Plain 
Man  ;  “  and  like  other  luxuries  it  has  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  when  the  resources  of  a  nation  are  strained 
by  war.” 

“  I  do  not  agree  with  you,”  returned  the  Critic. 
“  The  turmoil  of  battle  no  doubt  diverts  temporarily 
the  mind  of  the  nation  from  artistic  questions  and 
the  artist  suffers  for  the  moment ;  but  as  art  is 
certainly  the  expression  of  a  national  sentiment  it 
is  stimulated  by  war  in  just  the  same  degree  as  are 
all  the  other  national  aspirations.” 

“  Do  you  really  believe  that  war  benefits  art  in 
the  long  run  ?  ”  questioned  the  Plain  Man.  “  I 
should  have  said  that  war  wiped  out  art  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  the  artist  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  to 
begin  again  and  to  build  up  art  once  more  from  its 
very  foundation.” 

“  It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  the  ethics  of 
war  and  to  explain  the  effect  it  has  upon  the 
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national  spirit,”  said  the  Critic ;  “but  there  is,  I  am 
certain,  no  permanent  harm  done  to  art  by  the 
spread  of  warlike  sentiment.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  it 
is  helped  to  shed  the  parasitic  trivialities  which 
have  grown  about  it  in  times  of  peace  and  that  it 
is  strengthened  and  purified  for  the  work  it  has  to 
do.” 

“And  when  its  opportunity  comes  again  it  is, 
you  mean,  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  before 
to  make  the  most  of  it,”  suggested  the  Man  with 
the  Red  Tie. 

“  Precisely  ;  that  is  just  what  I  do  mean,”  agreed 
the  Critic.  “  In  times  of  peace,  art,  like  all  the 
other  national  ideas,  becomes  stereotyped  and 
somnolent ;  it  loses  its  initiative,  it  is  thrown  back 
upon  itself,  and  it  wastes  its  energies  in  petty 
squabbles.  The  rude  shock  of  war  makes  it  suffer, 
but  out  of  the  suffering  there  presently  emerges  a 
higher  and  more  manly  ideal,  and  the  striving  to 
realise  this  ideal  leads  to  finer  and  more  vital 
accomplishment.” 

“That  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than 
pretty  sentiment,”  sneered  the  Plain  Man.  “What 
I  should  like  to  know  is  where  the  practical  result 
comes  in.” 

“Where,  perhaps,  you  would  least  expect  it,” 
replied  the  Critic ;  “  in  the  competition  among 
nations.  The  industrial  arts  of  a  country  are  the 
most  likely  of  all  to  lose  their  vitality  when  that 
country  has  been  living  for  a  long  period  in  peace 
and  prosperity ;  and  when  the  industrial  arts  of  a 
nation  weaken  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  commercial  field  by  other  nations  which  are 
more  energetic  and  more  progressive.  The  sudden 
transition  from  peace  to  war  rouses  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  people  and  renews  in  it  the  idea  that  it 
must  make  great  efforts  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in 
maintaining  its  place.” 

“  It  is  reminded,  in  fact,  that  commercial  com¬ 
petition  is,  or  should  be,  a  perpetual  state  of  war, 
and  that  ‘eternal  vigilance’  must  be  the  watch¬ 
word  if  it  is  to  be  effective,”  commented  the  Man 
with  the  Red  Tie. 

“  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,”  said  the  Critic ; 
“and  it  is  particularly  in  the  industrial  arts  that 
the  greatest  victories  of  one  nation  over  another 
can  be  won.  The  stimulus  of  nations  at  war  rouses 
the  leaders  of  art  to  fight  their  own  battles,  to 
organise  their  own  forces,  to  seize  the  opportunities 
that  are  offered  to  them,  and  by  sound  strategy  to 
recover  the  positions  from  which  they  have  been 
driven.  That  is  the  way  in  which  war  helps 
art  and  the  history  of  all  great  nations  furnishes 
confirmatory  evidence.”  The  Lay  Figure. 
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Owned  by  the  National  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OCTOBER  BREEZES  BY  ALBERT  P.  LUCAS 


The  dual  art  of  albert  p. 

LUCAS 

BY  L.  MERRICK 

If  it  were  expedient  to  determine  the 
position  which  Albert  P.  Lucas  occupies  among 
present-day  artists,  he  -would  doubtless  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  interpreter  of  lyrical  and  poetical 
moonlights  and  nocturnes,  a  qualified  draughts¬ 
man  and  painter  of  the  nude,  and  a  colourist  of 
rare  distinction.  That  he  is  a  sculptor  of  equal 
merit  is  not  generally  known,  and  that  he  is 
practically  the  only  American  who  possesses  this 
dual  talent  in  so  marked  degree  has  not  been 
commented  upon  outside  of  select  art  circles. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that,  having  been  gifted 
with  a  colour  sense  even  more  powerful  than  his 
feeling  for  form,  the  latter  talent  becomes  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  former.  It  is,  therefore,  by  his 
achievements  on  canvas  that  his  spurs  have  been 
won. 

At  the  outset  of  his  artistic  career,  which  began 
in  this  country  when  a  mere  lad  and  later  con¬ 
tinued  in  Europe,  he  expressed  himself  with  as 


much  facility  in  the  manipulation^of  clay  as  with 
his  brushes. 

He  cannot  remember  the  time  when  he  did  not 
draw;  as  a  little  boy  at  his  mother’s  knee  his 
artistic  talents  were  manifested  in  the  drawing  of 
animals,  plants,  etc.,  and  his  growth  has  been  sure 
and  steady.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
he  has  fulfilled  his  early  promise  while  still  a  young 
man,  and  reached  a  point  of  artistic  success  that 
leaves  many  older  men  far  in  the  wake. 

It  was  about  1882  that  he  went  to  Paris  and  took 
up  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  under 
Ernest  Hebert,  and  later  took  instruction  from 
Coutois  and  Dagnan  Bouveret.  After  completing 
his  studies  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  visiting  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium  and  Italy,  where  he  studied  the 
representative  masters  of  each  country.  In  Italy 
Botticelli,  Luini,  Fra  Angelico  and  Correggio 
greatly  impressed  him. 

Among  his  teachers,  the  one  who  most  strongly 
influenced  him  was  Hebert,  as  some  of  his  early 
work  betrays.  But  while  his  youth  was  controlled 
to  some  degree  by  his  masters,  his  mature  art 
bears  every  indication  of  a  peculiarly  personal 
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On  his  return  to  this  country  some  ten  years  ago 
he  secured  a  studio  on  upper  Broadway,  where  he 
has  since  painted  and  modelled  a  number  of 
important  works,  many  of  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  galleries  of  well-known  collectors, 
private  homes  and  museums  here  and  in  Europe. 
The  National  Gallery  at  Washington  owns  his 
poetical  canvas,  October  Breezes,  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  New  York  has  his  Extaze,  a 
beautifully  chiselled  head  of  a  woman. 

His  most  recent  sculptured  work,  The  Laughing 
Faun,  herewith  reproduced,  is  but  one  example  of 
his  ability  in  plastic  art.  In  this  life-sized  bronze, 
as  in  his  painting,  the  same  envelopment,  acute¬ 
ness  of  vision  and  distinctive  qualities  prevail.  In 
its  subtle  joyousness  it  breathes  the  gladness  of 
youth  and  evidences  the  artist’s  rare  enjoyment  of 
its  design  and  execution.  Graceful  and  rhythmic 
in  line,  vibrant  in  feeling  and  withal  so  frankly 
presented,  it  emphasizes  that  coveted  simplicity — 
the  simplicity  of  cultivation. 

To  one  familiar  with  his  work  it  possesses  the 
same  mysticism  and  depth  as  his  nocturnes,  with 
their  harmonious,  lyrical  qualities  that  give  move¬ 
ment  and  life  to  his  trees  and  clouds  until -at  times 
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Owned  by  the  Boston  Museum 

THE  RED  SHAWL  BY  ALBERT  P.  LUCAS 


technical  method,  which  comprises  many  themes 
of  colour,  combining  to  produce  a  powerful  tonal¬ 
ity  which  indicates  much  individual  thought  and 
wide  experience. 

During  the  twenty  years  or  more  which  France 
had  claimed  him,  his  works  were  regularly  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Paris  Salon  and  always  received 
prominence.  They  were  often  placed  in  the 
“honour  circle”  with  noted  European  artists.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Societe  National  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  his  L'appel  held  one  of  the  places 
of  honour.  This  canvas  was  later  awarded  a 
medal  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 


THE  LAUGHING  FAUN 
FOUNTAIN 
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evidences  again  his  greatness  as  a 
painter  of  flesh.  The  translucency 
of  colour  always  characteristic  with 
him  is  here  emphasized,  and  the 
unerring  drawing,  grace  of  line  and 
tasteful  arrangement  produce  a 
picturesqueness  in  which  refined 
thought  is  ever  apparent. 

The  same  delicacy  of  flesh  mod¬ 
elling  so  much  praised  in  his  painted 
nudes  is  observed  in  his  bronzes  and 
marbles,  and  his  temperamental 
nature  is  as  poignantly  revealed  in 
both  modes  of  expression.  He  does 
not  search  for  the  latest  fad  or  seek 
to  copy  the  chief  gymnast  who  may 
happen  to  occupy  the  seat  of  honour 
at  the  most  recent  art  tribunal;  in 
his  modelled  conceptions,  as  in  his 
paintings,  he  works  out  his  own 
ideas  and  aims  to  produce  the 
“  thought  feeling”  which  is  guarded 
by  subtle  intellect  and  by  dis- 


Owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 
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they  appear  to  be  floating  in  luminous,  translucent  light. 
A  recent  proof  of  his  painter’s  genius  is  The  Voyage 
of  Life,  a  striking  canvas  of  powerful  technique  and 
faultless  chiaroscuro.  Here  the  romantic  and  decorative 
elements  dominate  the  poetic  to  some  degree.  The 
composition  is  convincing  of  a  new  phase  of  his  versa¬ 
tility  and  gives  renewed  evidence  of  a  personal  vision. 
The  subtle  blending  of  colour  is  dexterously  manipu¬ 
lated,  and  the  carefully  drawn,  thoughtfully  grouped 
figures  suggest  a  well-defined  spiritual  aspect  expressive 
of  a  spontaneous  enthusiastic  mood.  The  dignity  and 
elegance  of  this  canvas  alone  is  enough  to  place  the 
artist  in  the  highest  sphere  of  modern  art.  It  is  a  work 
that  will  not  fail  to  command  and  hold  attention. 

Quite  different  in  mode  of  expression  is  Susette,  a 
charming  delineation  of  childish  character.  How  ably 
the  artist  has  handled  the  subtle  delicacies  of  tender 
flesh  tones  and  caught  with  his  practised  eye  the  elu¬ 
sive  lights  and  shadows  in  the  baby  face!  In  its  sim¬ 
plicity  of  treatment  and  frank  presentation  it  makes 
its  own  appeal. 

The  Red  Shawl,  now  in  the  Boston  Museum,  was  given 
an  honour  place  in  the  Paris  Salon  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  a  composition  of  great  interest,  typical  of  the  rare 
brilliance  that  inspires  the  artist’s  work  in  general  and 


In  the  Paris  Exposition,  igoo 

A  NATIVE  OF  ALABAMA  BY  ALBERT  P.  LUCAS 
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tinguished  and  refined  choice  of  subject.  He  is  a 
follower  of  no  school,  but  a  serious  artist  who 
works  out  his  own  salvation  with  the  best  tools 
in  his  possession — -hard-won  knowledge  and  in¬ 
herent  merits. 

In  all  of  his  work,  whether  it  be  landscape, 
genre,  portraits  or  sculpture,  there  is  always  evi¬ 
dent  a  substantial  prop  of  marked  discipline  which 
proves  him  to  be  ever  alert  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  craft,  without  which  no  worth¬ 
while  art  is  ever  achieved.  A  painter  of  luminous 
effects,  he  is  not  concerned  with  the  physical 
aspects  of  nature  in  a  realistic  manner,  but  allows 
his  imagination  full  sway.  In  vibrating  colour 
notes  he  runs  the  gamut  of  the  palette  and  his 
landscapes  are  reminiscent  of  tender  foliage,  iri¬ 
descent  skies  and  gentle  winds.  In  their  depth  of 
feeling  and  beauty  of  colour  the  artist  evidences 
the  fact  that  painting  to  him  is  something  living, 
breathing,  personal.  Fash¬ 
ions  and  fads  in  art  there 
have  always  been,  but  fun¬ 
damental  laws  must  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  a  dominant 
force.  Principal  among 
them  is  the  one  that  teaches 
that  the  true  artist  must 
first  express  himself  with 
complete  absorption  in  his 
chosen  theme  and  never  to 
follow  another  mind,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  admirable.  It  is 
this  law  that  characterizes 
the  art  of  Albert  Lucas.  In 
this  is  his  strength,  and  it 
is  this  pervading  force  that 
makes  it  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  whether  he  affili¬ 
ates  with  ultra-modern 
wielders  of  the  brush  who 
“perform”  in  paint  or  not. 

In  his  own  manner  he  re¬ 
cords  the  emotions  of  a  high- 
strung,  sensitive  nature.  It 
is  not  material  facts  that  he 
seeks  to  put  on  canvas,  but 
his  ideas  of  what  has  seemed 
to  him  most  ineffably  beau¬ 
tiful.  A  student  of  nature 
who  can  reproduce  the  spirit 
of  the  trees,  the  mystery  of 
the  woods  and  clouds,  and 
the  low7,  indistinct  sounds  of 
running  water,  with  dra¬ 


matic  yet  tender  chords,  is  this  artist — -a  dreamer, 
a  poet. 

That  he  occupies  a  position  of  importance  in 
the  records  of  American  art  seems  unquestioned; 
that  which  he  holds  to-day  has  been  gained  by 
exceptional  quality  of  accomplishment.  To  a 
lover  of  lyric  poetry,  of  fairy  stories,  of  Mac- 
Dowell  music,  the  art  of  Albert  Lucas  wall  most 
strongly  appeal. 

pURNITURE  AND  TAPESTRY 

Lecture  promenades  have  been  planned 
to  take  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  com¬ 
mencing  Monday,  November  9,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  George  Leland  Hunter,  two  courses 
being  devoted  to  the  discussion  and  study  of  the 
tapestries  for  which  the  Museum  is  justly  famous, 
and  three  courses  for  inspection  of  the  furniture. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE  BY  ALBERT  P.  LUCAS 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  PARIS 
j\  BY  CLARA  T.  MacCHESNEY 

^  An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Times  this  summer  made  the  assertion 
in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  Paris-Ameri- 
cans  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  that  “they  painted 
in  a  French  or  a  cosmopolitan  manner”;  “they 
seem  more  anxious  to  pass  a  certain  examination 
or  standard  than  to  express  themselves”;  also 
“an  exhibition  of  American  pictures  is  apt  to 
look  like  a  collection  of  the  works  of  prize  students, 
and  when  we  look  for  signs  of  American  art  we 
do  not  find  them.” 

The  author  of  these  astounding  statements 
shows  his  unbounded  ignorance. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  Exhibition 
several  times,  as  well  as  three  others  by  Paris- 
Americans,  and  to  visit  six  of  the  artists  in  their 
studios.  The  thought  came  to  me  while  walking 
through  the  salons  this  summer,  how  easy  it  was 
to  pick  out  the  canvases  by  Americans.  I  found 
them,  as  always,  not  only  uninfluenced  by  the  so- 
called  French  school,  but  also,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  by  the  post-impressionists.  They  are 
strongly  individual,  yet  of  an  interesting  similar¬ 
ity.  The  men  whose  names  have  long  been  long 
familiar  to  us,  Max  Bohm,  PL  O.  Tanner,  Richard 


Miller,  Frederic  Frieseke,  Gari  Melchers,  Eugene 
Paul  Ullmann,  etc.,  not  only  “express  them¬ 
selves,”  but  hold  high  the  standard  of  American 
art. 

Never  did  this  standard  reach  a  higher  level 
than  at  the  different  exhibitions  held  this  summer. 
There  is  little  change  in  style  and  none  in  sub¬ 
ject.  Two  new  men  were  especially  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  Shepherd’s  Bush — John  Noble,  who 
paints  marines,  and  Roy  Brown,  a  pure  land¬ 
scapist. 

Frieseke  and  Miller  reached  their  high-water 
mark  in  the  salons  this  year.  The  latter  is 
rapidly  developing  a  style  more  and  more  his 
own.  His  portrait  of  a  lady  in  red  was  conceded 
by  all  the  artists  to  be  his  best  endeavour.  She 
was  not  sitting  as  usual  by  her  dressing  table,  nor 
in  front  of  green  blinds.  It  was  less  laboured  and 
more  spontaneous  in  treatment.  After  a  weari¬ 
some  journey  through  the  Salon  des  Artists  Fran¬ 
cis  one  hot  June  day,  it  appeared  like  a  bright 
oasis  in  the  vast  desert  of  monotonous,  dead  can¬ 
vases. 

Frieseke’s  Venus  an  Soleil  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  examples  of  flesh  painting  in  sunlight  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  directors  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Gallery  negotiated  for  its  purchase,  but  too 
late,  for  a  French  lady  had  already  become  the 
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TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA  BY  JOHN  NOBLE 


fortunate  possessor.  It  shows  a  nude  woman 
lying  on  a  mauve  shawl  on  a  river  bank,  an  open 
parasol  is  placed  at  the  upper  right  corner.  Flecks 
of  sunlight  coming  through  the  trees  fall  on  the 
exquisitely  modelled  rose  and  mauve  tinted  body. 
The  picture  has  rare  beauty  and  great  poetic 
charm.  Frieseke  has  outdone  himself. 

Summer,  which  is  reproduced  here,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  many  similar  subjects  he 
has  painted  the  past  eight  years.  The  partial  in¬ 
troduction  of  two  figures  on  the  left  is  a  new  and 
successful  departure.  The  reclining  figure  is  a 
marvel  of  execution,  seen  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight; 
all  shadows  are  made  hot  and  luminous.  The 
indication  of  the  limbs  under  the  dress,  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  still  life,  the  fruit,  carafe  of  water  and 
tea  things  is  a  great  achievement. 

Among  the  newer  men,  John  Noble  is  the 
most  poetic,  and  has  a  technique  peculiarly  his 
own  (with  apologies  to  the  critic  above  men¬ 
tioned).  His  early  life  was  spent  at  Wichita,  in 
the  Osage  Indian  reservation,  now  part  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  From  a  sheep-herder  to  an  artist  is  a  far  cry. 
Numerous  were  the  adventures  and  varied  the 
life  until  he  drifted  into  the  Cincinnati  Academy. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Mecca  of  all  art  stu¬ 
dents,  Paris,  and  studied  under  J.  P.  Laurens  at 
Julien’s.  For  nine  years  he  has  lived  in  and 
painted  the  fisher-folk  of  Brittany.  The  last  five 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  art  colony  at 
Trepied,  a  village  near  well-known  Etaples  in  the 
north  of  France. 

The  half-tone  above  is  of  his  picture  now  on 
exhibition  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  represents  the 
Breton  fishermen  pulling  a  boat  out  of  the  surf. 


He  generally  sees  nature  in  a  mist  of 
blue  and  rose.  He  sometimes  ad¬ 
vances  far  into  the  field  of  the  im¬ 
pressionist  and  gives  us  bold,  crude, 
decorative  effects,  in  direct  contrast 
to  his  more  finished  pictures.  Of  his 
Moonlight  on  the  Sea,  enveloped  in  a 
fog,  a  French  critic  says:  “An  artist 
must  be  both  painter  and  poet  to 
bathe  his  pictures  in  an  atmosphere 
so  poetic  and  so  true.  He  has  given, 
with  an  infinite  delicacy,  the  pale, 
unreal  light  of  the  morning  fog.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  more 
feeling  or  sensitiveness  in  a  picture 
than  Noble  has  here  expressed. 
His  technique  is  marvellously  suited 
to  the  subjects  he  treats.”  A  true 
artist  creates  his  own  point  of  view. 
This  is  a  sign  of  genius.  Noble  has  undoubtedly 
his  particular  viewpoint. 

Roy  Brown,  equally  forceful,  but  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  conception,  is  a  landscapist.  He  sees 
the  dunes,  the  lanes,  the  pines  of  Trepied,  from 
a  bold,  vigorous  standpoint,  which  is  sometimes 
decorative.  Breadth  and  great  simplicity  are  his 
aim.  He  lays  on  the  paint  in  thick,  broad  strokes, 
and  his  colour  is  often  as  brilliant  as  the  pigment 
allows.  His  Haystacks  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  his  canvases  which  it  has  been  my 
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PORTRAIT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  DRISCOLL,  D.S.O. 


BY  MAX  BOHM 


pleasure  to  see.  The  stacks  and  fields  covered 
with  snow  are  seen  in  strong  sunlight  and  is  a 
great  tour  de  force.  The  boldness,  the  vitality, 
the  brilliancy  displayed,  make  it  a  big  work.  His 
only  limitation  is  a  leaning  too  far  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  delicacy  and  of 
subtlety. 

Brown  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and  from  the 
Art  Students’  League,  New  York,  followed  the 
trend  of  the  art  students  to  Paris,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  Julien’s,  and  for  two  and  a  half  years  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  from  J.  P.  Laurens.  He  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute,  Philadelphia  Academy,  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign,  etc.,  and  in  the  two  Paris  salons.  He  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  permanent  collection  in  the 
Northwestern  University  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Elizabeth  Nourse,  who  is  the  rival  of  her  com¬ 
patriot  Mary  Cassatt  in  the  painting  of  mothers 
and  children,  who,  like  her,  has  lived  many 
years  in  Paris  and  has  received  many  decora¬ 
tions  and  honours,  was  not  represented  in  the 
Salon  des  Beaux  Arts  this  year  except  by  two 
drawings  and  two  water-colours.  She  had  a  very 
severe  illness  last  winter,  and  did  not  touch  a 
brush  for  months.  The  picture  here  represented 
was  painted  in  the  Spring  too  late  to  send  to  the 
Salon.  In  it  one  sees  no  effect  of  her  long  illness, 
no  weakening  of  her  powers,  rather  an  added  vig¬ 
our  and  spontaneity,  a  looseness  of  touch,  which 
distinguishes  her  present  from  her  former  works. 
In  the  lack  of  “posing,”  the  seizing  of  a  happy 
moment,  the  freedom  of  expression,  she  has 
never  been  more  successful.  In  the  placing 
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of  this  group  in  the  canvas,  the  spacing,  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  balance  of  line,  one  sees  a  surety  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  only  comes  from  long  years  of  faithful 
study.  The  enforced  rest  her  illness  gave  her 
has  set  her  far  ahead  in  her  work,  and  may  she 
long  continue  to  give  us  her  beautiful  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  mother  and  children. 

H.  O.  Tanner  continues  to  be  the  poet- 
painter  of  Palestine.  He  has  long  been  a  member 
of  the  Trepied  colony,  and  is  president  of  the  Art 
Society  of  Picardy  Le  Touquet.  His  delightful 
home  is  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  the  artist 
or  student  from  Etaples,  or  Le  Touquet,  Paris- 
Plage,  is  always  sure  of  a  welcome.  In  his  com¬ 
modious  studio,  so  well  adapted  to  his  special  line, 
I  found  him  working  this  summer.  Like  many  of 
his  confreres,  he  paints  in  tempera.  He  sees  and 
renders  his  impressions  in  blue  and  blue-green 
tones,  generally  high  in  key.  This  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  his  Raising  of  Lazarus,  acquired  fifteen 
years  ago  or  more  by  the  French 
Government.  In  this  admir¬ 
able  picture,  yellow  and  brown 
tones  predominate.  If  I  were 
to  venture  a  criticism  on 
Tanner’s  present  work,  which 
none  admires  more  than  myself, 

I  should  say  he  swings  the 
pendulum  now  too  far  the 
other  way.  His  large  Salon 
picture  shows  Christ  at  supper 
in  the  home  of  Lazarus ;  Martha 
is  standing  and  in  the  act  of 
serving  at  the  left.  Christ  is 
seated  in  the  centre,  a  self- 
portrait  of  the  artist  is  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  right,  with  Mary 
at  his  side.  In  the  figure  of 
Martha,  Tanner  tries  to 
raise  her  from  the  position  of 
a  worried  housekeeper  to  that 
of  a  human  and  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  woman,  lovingly  serving 
her  Master.  He  considers  this 
one  of  his  most  successful  fig¬ 
ures. 

In  introducing  his  own  por¬ 
trait,  he  follows  the  example 
of  Dagnan-Bouveret  of  our  own 
time,  and  of  that  of  many  of 
the  old  masters.  Mary  given 
here,  was  also  shown  in  the 
Salon  des  Artists  Frangais  this 
summer.  She  is  waiting,  lamp  mary 


in  hand,  ready  to  render  service  to  her  beloved 
Lord. 

Tanner  with  his  family,  and  other  American 
artists  of  that  region  had  to  fly  precipitately  to 
England  last  August.  The  artistic  homes,  the 
gardens  filled  with  flowers,  the  orchards  loaded 
with  fruit,  the  studios  with  their  unfinished  can¬ 
vases,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  marauding 
peasant  or  the  devastating  Germans.  The  fugi¬ 
tives  may  soon  be  able  to  return  and  resume  their 
work.  The  society  of  which  he  is  president 
opened  a  very  representative  exhibition  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pictures  at  Le  Touquet,  Paris- 
Plage,  early  the  week  war  was  declared.  This 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  society 
and  their  friends  was  doomed  to  failure  as  it  was 
open  only  five  days  when  ordered  closed  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  building  was  then  given 
over  to  the  sheltering  of  refugees. 

Max  Bohm  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
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FLOWERS 


BY  MYRON  BARLOW 


the  art  colonies  of  Paris  and  of  Etaples.  He 
came  to  Paris  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  hewn  his 
way  through  many  difficulties  to  numerous  hon¬ 
ours  and  great  success.  His  pictures  are  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Two  years 
ago,  he  painted  a  mural  decoration  for  the  library 
of  the  city-hall  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  city  is 
his  birthplace.  The  subject  is  A  New  England 
Town  Meeting  in  Early  Days.  It  is  conceded  by 
all  to  be  a  great  work.  He  will  shortly  execute 
another  in  the  vicinity  of  Poston.  His  broad, 
flat  treatment  of  tones  lends  itself  especially  to 
mural  decoration. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  of  our  artists  who  renders 
his  conception  from  the  imaginative  side.  The 
idealization  of  mothers  with  groups  of  children, 
with  the  seashore  as  a  setting,  is  one  of  his  favourite 
subjects.  His  portraits  are  never  literal  nor  hack¬ 
neyed,  but  pictorial  in  their  treatment.  In  the 
portrait  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Driscoll,  he  is  shown 
on  a  battlefield,  with  a  big  sweep  of  sky  behind, 
which  Bohm  so  loves  to  paint.  On  the  horizon 
line,  low  in  the  picture,  in  the  far  distance,  a  few 
mounted  soldiers  are  visible.  Another  successful 
portrait,  and  of  his  wife,  is  on  exhibition  at  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  and  has  been  shown  in  America.  It 


is  a  harmony  of  browns  and  yellows  and  has  the 
same  big  sweep  of  sky  and  a  low  horizon,  being  of 
beach  and  sea.  This,  like  other  of  his  subjects, 
is  “braced  against  the  wind,”  which  gives  flowing 
lines  of  great  charm. 

Bohm  is  too  strong  a  man  to  be  influenced 
by  the  “blue  school”  or  the  post-impressionists. 
His  work  is  big,  simple,  vigorous,  like  his  person¬ 
ality.  It  is  brilliant  in  colour  and  original  in 
treatment. 

Never  could  it  be  said  of  Bohm’s  work  that 
it  was  influenced  by  the  French  school,  or  that  he 
“seemed  anxious  to  pass  a  certain  examination 
standard.”  Here,  if  anywhere,  could  the  Times 
critic  find  signs  of  American  art. 

Myron  Barlow  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
in  Trepied.  A  long,  one-storied  peasant  house 
he  has  transformed  into  a  delightful  studio.  In 
its  low-ceilinged  rooms,  or  out  in  the  garden  where 
the  poppies  glow  against  the  white  wall,  he  poses 
his  model  and  gives  us  The  Reader ,  Flowers,  The 
Apples,  etc.  He  claims  to  be  one  of  the  first  in 
the  art  world  to  paint  blue  pictures.  These  are 
high  in  key,  and  his  figures  are  generally  placed 
against  a  very  light  or  white  background.  Ver¬ 
meer  is  the  old  master  whose  work  he  constantly 
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BY  ROY  BROWN 


Three  lectures  bv  Kenyon  Cox  will  be 
delivered  in  the  lecture  hall  closely  following 
the  opening  of  the  Benjamin  Altman  collec¬ 
tion.  These  lectures  will  be  allied  in  their 
thought  to  the  paintings  of  the  collection,  and 
will  give  a  sympathetic  basis  for  their  appre¬ 
ciation.  The  general  title  of  Mr.  Cox’s  lec¬ 
tures  is  “  The  Golden  Age  of  Painting.”  The 
dates  upon  which  they  will  be  delivered  are 
as  follows:  i — The  Culmination  of  the  Ren- 
studies.  His  Fleurs  Roses,  bought  by  M.  Roths-  aissance,  November  24;  2— The  Venetians,  De¬ 
child,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  des  Beaux  Arts,  is  cember  1;  3 — Flemish  and  Dutch  Painting  of  the 
one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  beautiful  Seventeenth  Century,  December  8. 
pictures  I  have  ever  seen  by  him.  To 
the  knowledge  of  technique,  which 
is  his  to  a  great  degree,  his  subject 
matter  has  generally  been  sacrificed, 
and  his  pictures  have  lacked  feeling 
and  spontaneity.  The  young  girl  in 
the  garden  picking  flowers  is  a  trite, 
homely  subject,  I  admit,  but  ren¬ 
dered  as  Mr.  Barlow  has  done,  it 
rises  to  a  height  which,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  he  has  never  before  attained. 

The  most  noticeable  picture  by  an 
American  woman  artist  in  the  Salon 
des  Beaux  Arts  was  The  Blue  Room 
by  Florence  Upton.  It  represents  a 
woman  seated  behind  a  writing  table 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand  while 
looking  up  from  her  writing  to  a  win¬ 
dow  on  the  left  as  if  to  gain  inspira¬ 
tion.  An  ordinary  subject,  but  as 
Miss  Upton  conceives  it — seen  from 
a  new  and  beautiful  standpoint.  Not 
only  has  she  triumphed  over  difficult 
technical  problems — for  everything 
in  the  picture  is  blue  except  the  dress 
- — but  she  has  given  us,  in  the  face 
of  the  writer,  much  which  leads  the 
imagination  through  long  lanes  of 
thought.  It  may  be  an  idealized  por¬ 
trait,  but  of  this  1  am  sure,  it  is  a 
success  on  both  its  material  as  well 
as  its  imaginative  side. 

An  American  woman  whose  work 


National  Academy  of  Design ,  IQ14 
YOUTH 


BY  JOSEPHINE  PADDOCK 


is  becoming  known  is  Grace  Hall  Turnbull,  of 
Baltimore.  She  was  represented  by  two  por¬ 
traits  in  the  Salon  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the 
prize  of  a  thousand  francs  given  by  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid  was  awarded  her  at  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  American  Students,  held  at  the 
club’s  gallery,  4,  rue  Chevreuse  in  the  Spring. 
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BY  EDWARD  F.  SANFORD,  JR. 


N  THE  GALLERIES 

The  art  season  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
in  America  is  facing  very  curious  problems 
this  winter  whose  solution  can  better  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  later  on  when  a  few  exhibitions  have  been 
held.  November  and  December  are  more  or  less 
tentative  months  when  dealers  put  out  stock  pic¬ 
tures  and  reserve  their  best  material  until  after 
Xmas.  It  is  like  pugilists  sparring  for  a  lead. 
At  present  there  are  a  few  initiatory  shows,  most 
important  of  which  is  one  at  the  Montross  Gallery. 

Shades  of  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  D.  W.  Tryon, 
Horatio  Walker  and  that  group  identified  with  the 
Montross  Gallery,  for  the  genial  proprietor  has 
taken  yet  another  bold  step  into  the  realms  of  the 
very  modern  men  and  offers  us  at  his  Fifth  Avenue 
rooms  a  group  of  advanced  notions  and  strange 
performances — not,  be  it  understood, without  inter¬ 
est,  but  still  far  away  from  his  old  standards. 
Other  times  other  manners.  It  is  unquestionably 
a  day  of  art  unrest,  and  here  we  have  some  of  the 


revolutionary  young  men,  with  their  strange 
manifestations.  Tell  us  what  does  Mr.  Milne 
mean  by  his  Black  and  his  Red,  wherein  are  vari¬ 
ous  spots  indicating  strangely  two  figures,  women, 
with  faces  made  not  out  of  roses,  but  out  of  dreary 
pigment,  black  or  red,  as  the  case  may  be.  George 
Alfred  Williams  we  get,  in  his  Drama  of  the 
Spirits,  highly  decorative,  and  Alfred  Vance 
Churchill’s  April  Evening  might  almost  be  a 
Barbizon  production.  It  is  likely  Mr.  Montross 
eased  his  conscience  with  this  last,  as  he  did,  for 
instance,  with  Arthur  Dow  and  Hugo  Baffin,  the 
latter  with  a  large  and  not  over-decorative  canvas, 
A  Summer  Ideal.  Maybe,  however,  he  meant 
“Idyll.”  There  are  portraits  by  Randall  Davey, 
but  they  are  nothing  like  his  last  year’s  Academy 
offering,  Captain  Stevens;  George  Bellows,  an  un¬ 
fettered  soul,  who  never  fails  to  interest;  Edwin 
Booth  Grossman,  who  is  fuff  of  promise,  and 
Eugene  Speicher.  Claggett  Wilson  has  his  remem¬ 
bered  Laughing  Bull-Fighter,  and  Alden  Twacht- 
man  an  allegory,  reminiscent  of  many  other  men, 
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THE  YOUTHFUL  FRANKLIN 


BY  R.  TAIT  M  KENZIE 


a  sort  of  Ryder-Fuller  affair,  but  interesting,  while 
Putnam  Brinley  has  on  view  two  landscape  designs 
that  are  brilliant  in  colour  and  highly  decorative. 
Clever  are  Van  Dearing  Perrine,  James  Preston 
and  Guy  Pene  DuBois,  the  latter  appearing  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  a  strongly  lit  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  black.  Mr.  DuBois  discloses  a  healthy 
advance,  with  no  end  of  invention.  There  is 
delightful  observation  in  the  Sporting  Life  and  in 
A  Dancer,  while  the  little  likeness  of  Virginia  III 
is  full  of  lovely  adolescence.  Mr.  DuBois  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  entertaining  as  well,  and  in  these  days  of 
abortive  efforts  to  be  strange  and  original,  this  last 
consideration  is  one  that  is  most  refreshing. 


Not  alone  at  the  Montross  Gallery  can 
ultra  modern  art  be  seen.  The  Gallery  of 
Mr.  C.  Daniels  on  47th  street  keeps  its 
pleasant  space  at  the  disposal  of  young 
painters  who  are  distinctly  radical  in  their 
tendencies.  A  visit  there  is  well  repaid,  for 
some  of  the  canvases  exhibited  show  dis¬ 
tinct  talent  and  individuality  of  outlook. 

The  Salmagundi  Club  has  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  painted  mug — ordinary  beer 
mugs  painted  over  by  the  artist  members  to 
be  auctioned  off  for  the  library  fund.  The 
new  honorary  librarian,  Mr.  C.  F.  Naegele, 
besides  converting  comparative  chaos  into 
perfect  order  in  this  excellent  library,  has 
determined  to  go  one  better  in  the  matter 
of  mugs  and  has  designed  a  very  handsome 
Louis  XVI  box.  Forty  of  these  boxes  will 
be  painted  by  prominent  artist  members  of 
the  club  in  the  style  of  the  period,  and  then 
the  mould  will  be  destroyed.  Instead  of  a 
club  sale,  these  boxes  will  be  auctioned  off 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  the  public  will  thus 
have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  very 
valuable  work  of  art.  Different  designs  and 
different  periods  will  follow  each  year.  This 
movement  is  truly  artistic  and  should  stimu¬ 
late  people  to  look  for  beauty  in  objects  of 
every-day  use.  Mr.  Naegele  claims  very 
properly  that  one  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  walls  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  piece 
of  painting.  We  can  learn  good  lessons  from 
the  past. 

Mr.  Martin  Birnbaum,  of  the  Berlin  Pho¬ 
tographic  Company,  has  many  interesting 
plans  for  the  art  season,  some  of  which, 
however,  owing  to  conditions  in  Europe,  will 
have  to  be  deferred  or  annulled.  Among 
th  e  certainties  may  be  reckoned :  a  second 
Bakst  exhibition  of  entirely  new  things, 
many  very  large  [and  interesting  compositions 
owned  by  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gallatin,  which  have  never  been  seen;  the  work 
of  a  young  Englishman  named  Herbert  Crow¬ 
ley;  the  first  American  exhibition  of  Edmund 
Dulac,  comprising  work  never  shown  in  England 
or  France;  an  exhibition  of  new  work  by  Albert 
Sterner;  the  Javanese  work  of  Maurice  Sterne. 

Visitors  to  the  City  Club  have  been  interested 
in  the  portrait  work  of  a  young  artist,  Wayman 
Adams,  exhibiting  for  the  first  time.  The  City 
Club  is  not  an  ideal  place  when  considered  as  an 
art  gallery,  and  we  could  have  wished  so  prom¬ 
ising  a  performer  a  better  hanging  ground.  We 
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reproduce  his  clever  sketch  portrait  of  a  very 
charming  debutante  disguised  under  the  title  of 
Girl  Drawing  on  Glove. 

The  Arlington  Galleries  have  been  showing 
the  work  of  a  young  Chilean  artist,  Arthur  Welsby, 
whose  landscapes  are  certainly  interesting,  many 
of  them  being  veritable  tours  deforce.  He  has  an 
unfortunate  way  of  overworking  his  canvases  and 
overloading  his  palette,  which  in  some  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  robs  the  effect .  Some  of  his  simpler  themes  and 
especially  his  flower  subjects  are  very  alluring. 

Other  illustrations  include  a  very  striking 
bronze  relief  by  Paul  W.  Morris,  being  part  of 
baptistry  memorial  to  Leander  Howard  Crall,  to 
be  erected  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
City;  a  Pegasus  by  Edward  F.  Sanford,  Jr.,  who 
has  left  the  beaten  track  here  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  original  and  impressive,  a  happy  blend  of 
modern  and  classic  perception;  The  Youthful 
Franklin ,  Philadelphia’s  latest  improvement,  be¬ 
ing  the  work  of  R.  Tait  McKenzie.  The  artist 
has  avoided  the  usual  presentation,  that  of  the 
great  man  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame,  and  has 
essayed  to  present  the  ambitious,  unknown  youth 
marching,  like  his  prototype  Dick  Whittington, 
to  fame  and  fortune.  The  university  may  be 


BRONZE  RELIEF  BY  PAUL  W.  MORRIS 


congratulated  along  with  the  artist  on  this 
fine  achievement. 

The  Macbeth  Galleries,  which  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  attractively  hung  with  canvases  of  rep¬ 
resentative  American  artists,  will  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  be  showing  the 
recent  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Henri,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Far  West  with  splendid 
studies,  including  Indians,  negroes  and  most 
fascinating  types  of  Chinese  children.  To 
say  that  these  paintings  will  attract  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  to  put  the  case 
mildly. 

The  trustees  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  announced  the 
fifth  biennial  exhibition,  which  will  open  to 
the  public  on  December  15,  1914,  and  close 
January  24,  1915.  It  will  be  the  effort  of 
the  Gallery  to  maintain  the  same  high 
standard  as  heretofore,  and  to  make  the 
girl  drawing  on  glove  by  wayman  adams  exhibition  as  representative  as  possible. 
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Donated  to  the  Red  Cross  Exhibition 

MOTHERHOOD  BY  BESSIE  POTTER  VONNOH 


pW  THE  WAR  SUFFERERS 

To  increase  the  Red  Cross  Fund  by  any 
means  is  the  object  of  every  sentient  being 
to-day,  no  matter  in  what  camp  his  sympathies 
belong,  and,  as  we  go  to  press,  an  exhibition  is 
being  promoted  for  the  sale  of  picture?  and  statu¬ 


ary  donated  by  the  artists,  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  handed  over  to  this  excellent  organi¬ 
zation.  Until  the  ioth  of  this  month  some  two 
hundred  exhibits  of  oil  paintings,  sculpture,  water¬ 
colours,  pastels,  engravings  and  drawings  will  be 
on  view  at  the  Clews  Building,  630  Fifth  Avenue. 
On  the  next  page  is  a  list  of  the  donors. 
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For  the  IV a r  Sufferers 


Adams,  Waymax 
Aitken,  Robert 
Apel,  Marie 
Appel,  Chas.  P. 

Ashe,  E.  M. 

Barone,  Antonio 
Bartlett,  F.  C. 

Beal,  Gifford 
Beauley,  William  J. 
Beaux,  Cecilia 
Beckwith,  Carroll 
Bellows,  George 
Berlin  Photographic  Co. 
Bertrand,  Jeanne 
Blashfield,  Edwin  H. 
Bonta,  E.  B. 

Borie,  Adolphe 
Boronda,  Fester 
Bridges,  Fidelia 
Brinley,  D.  Putnam 
Brown-Robertson  Co. 
Brunt,  Myron  van 

Cady,  Harrison 
Coman,  C.  B. 

Conway,  William 
Cooper,  C.  C. 

Cornoyer,  Paul 
Cowles,  Genevieve 
Crawford,  Earl  S. 
Crocker,  W.  H. 

Daingerfield,  Elliott 
Daniel,  C. 

Davis,  Charles  H. 

Davis,  Warren  B. 

Dorn,  L.  F. 

Dossert,  Christine 
Dreier,  Katherine 
Dunsmore,  T.  Ward 

Eaton,  C.  W. 

Eberle,  A.  St.  L. 

Edgerly,  Mira 
Emmet,  Lydia  Field 

Fairbanks,  Frank  P. 
Fehrer,  Oscar 
Fessenden,  De  Witt  H. 
Freedlander,  Arthur 
French,  D.  C. 

Fuller,  Arthur 
Fuller,  Lucia  F. 

Garber,  Daniel 
Gaul,  Gilbert 
Genth,  Lillian 
Gibson,  Charles  Dana 
Giles,  Howard 
Girardot,  H.  de  la  T. 
Gorham  Company,  The 
Granville-Smith,  W. 
Greacen,  E.  W. 

Green,  F.  R. 

Green,  Sarah 


Grimes,  Frances 
Grinager,  Alexander 
Groll,  Albert 
Gutmann,  Bernhard 
Hamilton,  Hamilton 
Haworth,  Edith 
Hawthorne,  Charles  W. 
Hayley-Lever,  C. 
Heaton,  A.  G. 

Heciit,  Victor  D. 

Henri,  Robert 
Higgins,  E. 

Hildebrand,  H.  L. 

Hill,  A.  T. 

Hirschberg,  Carl 
Hoeber,  A. 

Hoffman,  G.  A. 

Hubbell,  H.  S. 

Hurley,  E.  T. 

Hutchens,  F.  T. 
Hutchison,  F.  W. 

Hyatt,  Anna  V. 

Hyde,  W.  H. 

Jones,  Francis  C. 

Jones,  H.  Bolton 

Kaufman,  J.  F. 

Kline,  W.  F. 

Kroll,  A.  Leon 
Kronberg,  L. 

Lathrop,  W.  L. 

Lie,  Jonas 
Linde,  Ossip  L. 

Litle,  Arthur 
Little,  Philip 
Lockman,  De  Witt  M. 
Lucas,  Albert  P. 

Macbeth,  William 
MacChesney,  Clara  T. 
Marsh,  F.  Dana 
McKenzie,  Dr.  R.  T. 
Mears,  Helen  F. 
Middleton,  Stanley 
Mora,  F.  Luis 
Moran,  Thomas 
Moser,  James  H. 

Mosler,  PIenry 
Mulhaupt,  F. 
Murchison,  Ruth 
Myers,  Jerome 

Naegele,  F.  S. 

Needham,  C.  A. 

Nelson,  W.  H.  de  B. 
Newell,  Glenn 
Newton,  F. 

Nichols,  H.  H. 

Nichols,  Rhoda  H. 
Nisbet,  R.  H. 

Norstar,  M. 

Norton,  E.  W. 

Olinsky,  Ivan  G. 


Paddock,  W.  P. 

Peixotto,  Ernest  C. 
Pembrook,  T.  H. 

PlCKNELL,  G.  W. 

Pietro,  C.  S. 

Platt,  Alethea  PI. 
Plowman,  George  T. 
Popoff,  Olga 

Rathbone,  E. 

Raul,  Harry  L. 

Redfield,  E.  W. 

Reed,  Earl  H. 

Reevs,  G.  M. 

Reid,  Robert 
Reiffel,  C. 

Reynolds,  F. 

Rhead,  L. 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  W. 
Roman  Bronze  Works 
Roosevelt,  S.  Montgomery 
Rosen,  Charles 
Rosenthal,  A. 

Rouland,  Orlando 

Salvatore,  Victor 
Sanger,  William 
Scarpitta,  Cartaino 
Sears,  Taber 
Spencer,  R. 

Springer,  C. 

Starr,  Theodore  B.,  Co. 
Sterner,  Albert 
Studd,  Arthur  H. 

Symons,  Gardner 

Tack,  Augustus  V. 

Tahy,  J.  de 
Thomas,  Dorothy  C. 
Thomas,  Seymour 
Thomson,  H.  G. 

Titcomb,  Mary  B. 
Townsend,  Harry 
Turcas,  Jules 
Tyler,  Bayard  H. 

Vaccaro,  J. 

Volk,  Douglas 
Voll,  Usher  de 
Vonnoh,  Bessie  Potter 
Vonnoh,  Robert 

Waltman,  H.  F. 

Ward,  Hilda 
Warren,  Harold  B. 

Waugh,  Frederic 
Whitney,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Williams,  J.  A. 

Woodward,  Dewing 
Wright,  Fred 
Wuerpel,  E.  H. 

Zeigler,  L.  St. 

ZOGBAUM,  R.  F. 

ZOLNAY,  G.  J. 
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“Any  pianist  or  musician  must  admit  the 
Wonderful  virtuosity  of  the  ANGELUS. 
As  a  means  of  artistic  interpretation  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  absolutely  unique.  The 
ANGELES,  with  its  wonderful  devices  jor 
phrasing  and  emphasizing  notes,  should  be 
welcomed  by  all  true  musicians.  ” 


P*»«5*.**  %r  the 
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Official 

aciftc  International  Exposition 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lemare  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  extraordinary 
musicianship,  and  his  praise  of  the  Angelus  likewise  is  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  unapproachable  qualities  that  have  made  the  Angelus  the  only  player 
capable  of  producing  every  possible  musical  effect. 

Those  most  competent  to  judge  are  the  most  profuse  in 
their  praise  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  ANGELUS 

Josef  Hofmann  and  Eugene  D’Albert — Master  pianists;  Kocian  and  Kreisler  Master 
violinists;  Sembrich  and  DeReszke — Master  vocalists;  Mascagni — Master  composer ; 
Pavlowa  and  Lopoukowa — Premiere  danseuses;  all  who  know  music  in  its  various 
forms  and  manifestations  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ANGELUS. 

Knabe-Angelus  Grands  and  Uprights.  Angelus  Piano  An  upright  made  expressly  for  the 

Emerson- Angelus — Grands  and  Uprights.  Angelus. 

Lindeman  &  Sons-Angelus  Uprights.  In  Canada  The  Gourlay-Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano. 

Any  of  these  instiuments  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Business  Established  1877  233  REGEN  1  STREET,  LONDON  Agencies  all  over  the  world 

Telegraph  at  our  expense  for  address  of  nearest  representative 
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Harper’s 

Bazar,  V 

1 19West  40th  V 
St.,  N,  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen:  ^ 

For  the  251  enclosed,  ^ 
please  enter  my  name 
to  receive  Harper’s  Bazar 
for  the  next  10  months 
according  to  your  special 
offer. 


(Q)  Harper's  Bazar 


Name. 

Street. 

City.. 


Her  Secret 

^You’ve  seen  her  and  you’ve 
wondered. 

The  amount  she  can  spend  for  clothes  is 
limited,  yet,  somehow,  there's  an  air  of 
smartness  about  her,  a  finish  to  her 
dress  that  bespeaks  the  woman  of  taste 
and  refinement. 

•I  Like  so  many  of  her  sisters,  she  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  of  good  dressing  with 
a  modest  purse.  She  has  found  that, 
after  all,  her  few  dollars  can  be  so  wisely 
invested  that  they  bring  her  the  best 
possible  return  in  satisfactory  apparel. 

Here,  then,  is  her  secret.  She  buys  her 
clothes  under  the  guidance  of  an  unques¬ 
tioned  authority  on  woman’s  dress.  She 
selects  her  suits,  hats,  footwear,  hosiery, 
under  -  garments  and  all  the  appurte¬ 
nances  to  her  toilette,  not  only  because 
Fashion  dictates  that  this  or  that  shall  be 
worn,  but  because  she  knows  that  what 
she  buys  will  give  her  the  greatest 
amount  of  wear. 

She  has  learned  to  distinguish  between  fads  and 
fashions  and  she  is  sure  that  what  she  buys  is  not  the 
passing  fancy  of  a  fortnight,  but  the  enduring  mode 
for  the  season. 

Harper’s  Bazar  is  her  guide.  No  matter  how  much 
or  how  little  she  has  to  spend.  Harper’s  Bazar  shows 
her  how  her  dress  allowance  can  be  best  invested. 

And  what  Harper’s  Bazar  has  done  for  her  it  can  do 
for  you.  Send  the  coupon  below  with  a  dollar  for  a 
ten-months’  trial  subscription  and  your  dress  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  will  be 
solved.  A  dollar  now  may  save  you  many  times 
that  amount  in  one  poorly  chosen  dress .  Let  this  be 
your  first  economy. 

Harpers 

Ba^ar 

119  West  40th  St.  New  York  City 
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CINCINNATI  MUSEUM 
ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

lections,  and  copies  of  these  are  owned  and 
circulated  by  both  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Public  Library.  These  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  explanatory  notes.  They  are 
used  by  Mr.  Vogel,  supervisor  of  art  in  the 
schools,  as  a  preparation  for  visits  to  the 
Museum.  Then,  to  systematize  the  visit¬ 
ing  by  public  school  children,  Dr.  Condon, 
superintendent  of  schools,  prepared  a 
schedule  of  visits  for  every  class  in  the 
seventh  grade  throughout  the  city.  A 
definite  date  is  set  for  each  class.  The 
teacher  usually  makes  a  preliminary  visit 
to  go  over  the  ground,  and  when  the  class 
comes  she  may  call  upon  one  or  two  aides 
to  guide  the  children.  These  classes  num¬ 
ber  altogether  over  three  thousand  chil¬ 
dren. 

None  of  this  organization  has  come 
about  suddenly  or  easily.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  patient  development  through 
years.  Modern  life  has  little  disposition 
to  appreciate  art  intelligently.  Its  normal 
point  of  view  is  indifferent,  if  not  un¬ 
friendly.  Art  is  taken  to  be  an  illustration 
of  history,  or  a  picture  of  a  story,  or  a  costly 
luxury.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  as  the  sense  of  hearing  is  cultivated  in 
music,  there  is  little  conception.  Educa¬ 
tional  theories  derived  from  science,  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy  or  literature  have  reversed 
the  processes  of  the  modern  student  of  art. 
Instead  of  seeing  things  as  they  are  in 
form,  colour,  tone  and  value,  before  think¬ 
ing  about  them,  he  looks,  as  it  were, 
through  a  glass  coloured  by  a  theory  and 
cramped  by  limitations  which  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  art.  So  it  happens  that  one 
of  the  hardest  parts  of  our  Museum  work 
has  been  to  help  people  to  a  normal  point 
of  view  toward  art.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  it.  Every  artist  knows  from  experi¬ 
ence  exactly  what  we  mean.  The  whole 
history  of  art  illustrates  it.  From  no  other 
point  of  view  can  any  art  whatever  be 
really  understood.  The  forms,  the 
arrangement,  the  colour  and  relative  inten¬ 
sities  of  things  as  they  appeal  to  the  culti¬ 
vated  sense  of  sight  of  a  people  have 
always  determined  the  essential  character 
of  their  art  and  its  aesthetic  value.  States 
of  mind,  conditions  of  general  culture,  form 
an  inevitable  background,  it  is  true,  but 
artistic  expression  must  satisfy  the  eye 
primarily,  however  limited  may  be  the 
mind.  So  we  study  the  background  of  a 
•period  merely  in  order  that,  knowing  its 
life  and  its  ideals,  we  may  frankly  and 
clearly  see  all  that  it  saw  in  the  forms  it 
chose  for  the  expression  of  its  artistic  sense. 

M.  Louis  Hourticq,  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  among  present  French  writ¬ 
ers,  says  in  a  recent  history  of  French  art: 
“Is  it  really  the  history  of  art  that  should 
be  taught?  .  .  .  Should  it  not  be 

accepted  for  itself,  for  the  meaning  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  language  of  form  and  which 
our  eyes  must  discover?”  and  “the  lumi¬ 
nous  history  which  the  plastic  arts  tell  in 
their  own  way.  These  alone  give  us  rea¬ 
sons  for  sympathizing  with  the  past  and 
can  put  our  spirits  in  harmony  with  it. 
Made  from  the  best  of  humanity,  these 
works  unite  all  generations  in  the  admira¬ 
tion  which  they  arouse.  We  receive,  if  we 
merely  bend  affectionately  over  them,  a 
little  of  the  serene  exaltation  which  they 
radiate.” 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 

SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

Sample  and  Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO..  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Book  Collectors 


who  are  not  subscribers  to 


POETRY 


A  MAGAZINE 
OF  VERSE 


are  missing  a  rare  opportunity. 
Established  October,  1912,  and 
endowed  for  an  initial  period 
of  five  years,  POETRY  pub¬ 
lishes  the  work  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  poets  and 
forwards  recognition  of  the 
younger  poets  of  today. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  POETRY 

Vol.  I.  October,  1912-March,  1913.  .  .$5.00 

Vol.  II.  April-September,  1913 .  1.50 

Vol.  III.  October,  1913-March,  1914  .  .  .  1.50 
Vol.  IV.  April-September,  1914 .  1.50 


POETRY 


A  MAGAZINE 
OF  VERSE 


543  Cass  Street,  Chicago 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.50 


©rirntallRuga 

A  varied  selection  in 


EXCLUSIVE  COLORS  AND  DESIGNS 
constantly  on  hand  at  very  lowest  prices  consistent 
with  quality. 

SPECIAL  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  PRAYER  RUGS 
The  most  famous  and  distinctive  collection  of 
Antique  Chinese  Rugs  in  America 

JONES  &  BRINDISI 

452  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  40th  Street,  New  York 

Set  of  8  Real  Bisque  Figures,  $2. 
worth  $8.  Adeade  on  Panther,  in 
Frankfort,  by  Deunecker,  Slave, 
Venus  de  Medici,  Venus,  Water 
Girl,  Mercury,  Psyche,  Jason. 

CHARLES  BURKE 

Foreign  Odd  Bits,  Fine  China  12  West  36th  St.,  N.  T. 

The  Inks  Used  in  Printing  This 
Magazine  Are  Manufactured  by 

THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY 


AMES  &  R0LL1NS0N 

203  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 

ENGROSSERS  AND 
ILLUMINATORS 

BOOKPLATES 

Send  2  Cents  for  Circular 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Saddles  $3.00  up  Army  Revolvers  $1.65  up 
Bridles  .00  “  “  B-L  Rifles  *  .  .08  * 
{artless  21.85  “  “  Swords  .  .  .  .35  “ 
„  gs,  pair  •  .15“  “  1  Shot  Carbine  3.50  ** 
Tents  .  .  •  2.85  “  New  Uniforms  •  1.50  “ 

Colts  Cal.  45  Revolver  $7.45.  Ctgs.lceach.  15 
Acres  Government  Auction  Bargains  illustrated 
and  described  in  420  large  page  wholesale  and 
retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25  cents 
East  and  30  cents  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Francis  Bannerman,  501  Broadway,  New  York 


— Made  to  order — to  exactly  match 


THREAD 

AND 

RUM 
RUGS 

SiK 


THI 


the  color  scheme  of  any  room 

HAVE  your  fine  rugs  made  to 
order,  not  cheap  stereotyped 
fabrics,  made  in  unlimited  quantities; 
but  rugs  that  are  different  and  sold 
only  through  exclusive  shops.  We 
are  only  too  glad  to  submit  sketch  in 
color  to  harmonize  with  surroundings 
of  the  room.  Woven  in  selected 
camel  s  hair  in  undyed  effects  or  pure 
wool  in  any  color  tone.  Any  length, 
any  width — seamless  up  to  16  feet. 
Order  through  your  furnisher.  Write 
us  for  color  card — today. 

Thread  &  Thrum  Workshop 
A.uburnt  New  York 


ABOUT  THE  WARRING  MONARCHS 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  GREAT.  By  Aubrey  Stanhope.  8vo.  Cloth. 

$2.50  net. 

A  newspaper  correspondent’s  recollections  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  and 
famous  people  with  whom  his  work  brought  him  into  contact.  Contains 
sketches  and  anecdotes  of  the  monarchs  of  most  of  the  warring  nations.  King 
George — the  Kaiser — the  Czar — King  Leopold  of  the  Belgians — King  Christian 
of  Denmark — King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  of  Servia — the  great  de  Les- 
seps,  of  Panama  fame — and  Bismarck  —these  are  some  of  the  “great  ones”  of 
the  world  who  figure  in  anecdote  and  story  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Stan¬ 
hope’s  timely  and  entertaining  volume. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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OCTOBER  NOVELS 


THE  PRESENTATION 

By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  author  of  “The  Blue  Lagoon,”  “Children  of  the 
Sea,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net. 

The  story  deals  with  the  strange  period  when  France  was  under  the  rule,  not 
of  kings,  but  of  ministers  and  favorites.  A  conspiracy  is  on  foot,  headed  by  de 
Choiseul,  the  minister,  to  prevent  the  presentation  of  Madame  du  Barry  at  court. 
The  details  of  the  plot  are  discovered  and  disclosed  by  M.  de  Rochefort,  a  gallant 
gentleman  of  the  court,  who,  in  consequence,  is  made  a  prisoner  at  Vincennes,  but 
escapes  with  the  aid  of  a  fellow  prisoner. 

The  story  includes  an  account  of  the  crimes  of  a  man  versed  in  the  art  of 
poisoning,  the  secrets  of  which  had  been  discovered  in  Italy  and  imported  into 
France.  The  wonderful  detective  work,  necessitating  several  days’  incarceration 
of  a  man  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  vividly  recalls  the  thrilling  experiences  of  one 
of  Victor  Hugo’s  characters. 


THE  CRYSTAL  ROOD 

By  Mrs.  Howard  Gould.  Illustrated 
by  Earl  Stetson  Crawford.  i2mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

Outanie,  the  squaw  of  an  Indian 
chief,  having  borne  the  mighty  warrior 
no  son,  is  driven  by  the  taunts  of  her 
tribe  to  a  hunters’  settlement  up  the 
river.  Here  she  kidnaps  a  child  and, 
returning  to  her  tribe,  passes  him  off 
as  her  own  son.  Not  until  he  is  fully 
grown  is  the  woman’s  perfidy  discov¬ 
ered,  and  then,  by  aid  of  the  crystal 
rood — a  gift  once  bestowed  upon  a 
Syrian  knight  by  the  Pope  and  hung  by 
the  dying  mother  round  her  infant’s 
neck — is  his  true  origin  revealed. 

The  story  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Mohawk  and  the  Delaware — their  hab¬ 
its,  customs,  games  and  warfare — is  all 
excellently  told,  and  many  are  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  romantic  adventures  of 
the  young  supposed  Indian,  Rushing 
Water. 


VALLEY  OF  A 
THOUSAND  HILLS 

By  F.  E.  Mills  Young,  author  of 
“The  Purple  Mists,”  “Myles  Cal- 
thorpe,  I.D.B.,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.30  net. 

As  in  most  of  her  stories,  Miss  Mills 
Young  has  laid  the  scene  in  South 
Africa.  The  advent  of  a  young  man 
from  England,  to  take  the  part  of 
manager  of  an  estate  at  Drummond, 
overthrows  the  plans  of  Harold  John¬ 
son,  son  of  the  plantation  owner,  who  is 
trying  to  persuade  the  beautiful  young 
girl,  Alieta,  to  marry  him.  Contrast¬ 
ing  the  polished  Englishman  with  the 
boorish,  dissipated  Johnson,  Alieta  has 
little  hesitation  in  choosing  between 
them,  and  thereby  produces  the  deep¬ 
est  enmity  between  the  two  men.  The 
story  is  well  worked  out  to  a  happy 
finish,  many  interesting  characters  and 
more  than  one  interesting  love  episode 
being  woven  into  the  scheme. 


APE’S  FACE 

By  Marion  Fox,  author  of  “The 

Bountiful  Hour,”  “The  Hand  of  the 

North,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

On  the  distant  verge  of  Salisbury 
Plain  stands  a  house  of  strange  associa¬ 
tions — haunted  not  by  the  conventional 
family  ghost  but  by  tradition.  A 
supernatural  influence  which  always 
culminates  in  tragedy  broods  over  the 
place.  “Ape’s  Face” — the  nickname 
given  to  Josephine,  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  by  her  brothers — is  sensitive  to 
the  supernatural  influence,  and  Arm¬ 
strong,  a  student  of  history  who  has 
been  invited  to  visit  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  family  papers, 
becomes,  chiefly  through  sympathy 
with  Josephine,  also  sensitive  to  the 
curse.  With  him  the  reader  watches 
the  strange  developments.  The  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  strange  family  is 
brilliantly  accomplished.  The  whole 
story  is  altogether  remarkable. 


BEASTS  AND 
SUPER-BEASTS 

By  H.  H.  Munro,  author  of  “The 
Chronicles  of  Clovis,”  “The  Unbear¬ 
able  Bassington,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.25  net. 

Those  who  have  already  enjoyed  the 
diverting  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
irrepressible  Clovis  will  be  pleased  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  in  this  book. 
In  a  series  of  humorous  sketches  Mr. 
Munro  shows  that  the  marvelous  re¬ 
sources  of  this  favorite  hero  have  not 
waned,  but  rather  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  are  his  unique  talents  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  entertaining  of  his 
friends  and  the  disconcerting  of  the 
unwary. 


ARCADIAN 
ADVENTURES  WITH 
THE  IDLE  RICH 

By  Stephen  Leacock,  author  of  “  Be¬ 
hind  the  Beyond,”  “Nonsense  Nov¬ 
els,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 
This  new  volume  may  be  classed 
rather  with  “Sunshine  Sketches”  than 
with  the  author’s  other  books,  for  the 
interest  is  centered  upon  one  group  of 
characters  who  reappear  throughout. 
The  foremost  humorist  of  the  day, 
Professor  Leacock  has  discovered  a 
wealth  of  mirth  in  his  new  subject. 
As  the  reader  laughs  he  realizes  the 
amount  of  humor  existing  in  person¬ 
alities  and  events  which  would  be  over¬ 
looked  were  it  not  for  the  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  of  this  brilliant  writer, 
and  his  gift  of  extracting,  with  the 
utmost  good  nature  and  without  the 
least  effort,  the  greatest  value  from  his 
subject.  As  in  “Sunshine  Sketches,”  he 
portrays  local  celebrities  with  such  clev¬ 
erness  that  while  they  are  often  ex¬ 
tremely  comic  they  are  never  overdrawn. 


BUT  SHE  MEANT  WELL 

By  William  Caine,  author  of  “The 

Irresistible  Intruder.”  i2mo.  Cloth. 

$1.30  net. 

Hannah,  being  only  five  years  old, 
had  doubtless  never  heard  of  a  certain 
place  being  paved  with  good  intentions, 
otherwise  she  might  have  walked  more 
warily.  Her  deeds  are  always  kindly, 
but  the  results  are  most  disastrous. 
She  goes  to  a  country  house  with  her 
mother  and  speedily  turns  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  upside  down.  She  causes 
fires,  fights  and  frights.  She  is  lost, 
poisoned,  finally  develops  whooping 
cough,  and  turns  the  two  weeks’  visit 
into  a  six  weeks’  siege.  One  good  deed 
only  is  the  result  of  Hannah’s  eagerness 
to  be  a  “little  help” — she  is  the  means 
of  promoting  a  happy  marriage  between 
two  of  the  most  charming  characters  in 
the  book. 


BATTLE  ROYAL 

By  W.  de  Vere.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25 

net. 

This  is  a  Western  story  in  an  Eastern 
setting.  The  scene  is  Java,  though 
the  principal  characters  of  the  tale  look 
upon  Holland  as  home.  The  hero, 
undecided  in  his  love  affairs,  wavering 
between  loyalty  to  the  young  girl  he  is 
engaged  to  marry  and  his  passion  for  a 
married  woman  who  wields  a  strange 
power  over  him,  excites  the  reader’s 
interest  and  sympathy.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  scenery  of  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
character  and  customs  of  its  people  are 
well  drawn  by  the  author. 
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The  November  SCRIBNER 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 

Three  Great  Articles  in  this  Number: 

Thoughts  on  This  War,  by  John  Galsworthy 

Does  the  war  mark  the  end  of  Mystic  Christianity? 

The  Germans  in  Brussels,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis 

A  pen-picture  of  the  tremendous  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  German  troops 

The  Trade  Opportunities  of  the  United  States,  by  A. 
Barton  Hepburn,  of  the  Chase  National  Bank.  What  the  United 
States  can  do  to  develop  and  increase  its  commerce  in  the  present  crisis. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  S  Down  an  Unknown  River  into 

the  Equatorial  Forest.  The  thrilling  story  of  the  end  of  a  hazard¬ 
ous  journey  through  the  rapids  and  escape  from  starvation  and  disaster. 
Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Hermit  Roosevelt  and  Others. 

Aerial  Fox  and  Geese,  by  J.  F.  J.  Archibald.  The  game 

played  by  the  Austrian  balloon  corps  and  pursuing  automobiles.  Illustrated. 

Norway  and  the  Norwegians  from  an  American  Point 
of  View,  by  Price  Collier.  The  life  of  the  people,  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  this  wonderful  country. 

The  Stadium  and  College  Athletics,  by  Fawrence  Perry. 

The  great  concrete  football  amphitheatres  the  colleges  have  built  and  are 
building.  The  first  complete  account  of  these  immense  structures.  Illus. 

Short  Stories:  44  The  Adventurer,”  by  Nelson  Lloyd.  44  The  Necessity 
of  Being  Irish,”  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  44  Pa-Jim,”  by  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele.  44  Knives  and  Forks,”  by  L.  Brooke. 

Subscriptions  to  Scribner9 s  Dluyazi/ne  nun/  bet/ in  with  any  number.  The  subscription  price  is  $11.00  a  year. 
Remittances  by  draft ,  express  or  postal  money  order ,  or  in  currency  if  sent  by  reyistered  mail.  No 
extra  chary C  for  Canadian  postaye.  T'or  other  countries  in  the  postal  union  sinyle  subscriptions  $ 4.00 . 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 
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POWER  t°„fe 


BATTERY  IGNITION  OF  THE 

Power  THE  Hour 


Power  THE  Hour 


HOUR  BOOKS 


TO  MAKE  YOUR  MOTOR  MORE  EFFICIENT  does 
not  require  the  tedious  course  of  training  or  study,  you 
think.  The  “Power  Books,”  are  mostly  A.B.C.  picture  charts. 

Simple  adjustments  made  in  time  will  save  many  a 
dollar — also  many  a  Motor  from  the  junk  pile. 


Knowledge  is  POWER  and  you  can  know  because  these 
booklets  will  teach  you  in  just  the  same  simple  manner  you 
teach  children  the  alphabet. 

These  booklets  are  all  bound  in  extra  tough  jute  covers 
which  will  wear  indefinitely,  even  with  roughest  handling. 

MAGNETO  IGNITION 

From  the  first  elementary  principles  of  magnetic 
force  down  to  present  day  perfections.  Basic  A.  B.  C. 
principle  of  Magnetos.  More  than  100  engravings. 
Price,  50c  Each. 

THE  A.  B.  C.  OF  MOTOR  CAR  OPERATION 

We  recommend  this  as  the  first  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  every  novice.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  over  200  engravings  and  charts.  Price,  75c  Each. 


CARBURETOR  MAINTENANCE 

The  efficiency  of  your  motor  and  fuel  economy  are 
dependent  upon  proper  carburetor  adjustment.  The 
saving  in  fuel  alone  would  pay  for  this  book  in  a  short 
time.  More  than  125  engravings.  See  letter  from 
Bert  E.  Howe  below.  Price,  50c  Each. 

BATTERY  IGNITION 

The  ignition  system  is  the  first  place  the  motorist 
hunts  for  engine  trouble  and  this  booklet  will  not  only 
help  locate  it  quickly,  but  aid  a  speedy  remedy  as  well. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Price,  50c  Each. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR 

You  will  gain  more  help  and  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  Motor  by  simply  studying  the 
charts  and  engravings  in  this  book  than  by  reading 
some  technical  books.  Price,  50c  Each. 


CARE  AND  REPAIR  OF  TIRES 

Altogether  this  subject  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series 
from  many  standpoints.  It  treats  on  the  most  ^ital 
problem  of  every  Motorist  and  does  it  successfully. 
Over  100  engravings.  Price,  50c  Each. 

LIGHTING  BY  ELECTRICITY 

This  is  a  practical  discussion  of  the  modern  electric 
lighting-starting  equipments  clearly  defining  their  uses, 
advantages,  care,  upkeep,  etc.  Over  210  engravings 

Price,  50c  Each. 


To  those  wishing  to  see  a  sample  for 
approval,  we  will  give  the  privilege  of  choos¬ 
ing  any  one  of  the  books  upon  receipt  of  the 
coupon  below  with  postage  for  mailing. 


AERIAL  NAVIGATION 

This  book  starts  with  the  very  first  creations,  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  present  day  perfections.  Over  150  engrav¬ 
ings.  Price,  50c  Each. 

MOTORCYCLE  CARE  AND  REPAIR 
An  exceptionally  clear  and  concise  treatment.  The 
text  is  absolutely  non-technical.  Over  150  simple 
engravings.  Price,  50c  Each. 


SAMPLE  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


All  Coupon  Orders  from  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  Readers 
Will  be  Filled  at  One- ha  If  the  Above  Price  while  this  Edition  Lasts 


A  BANKER’S  GRATITUDE 

W  L.  CORWIN,  Fairview,  Oklahoma,  writes: — In¬ 
formation  I  have  gained  has  saved  me  the  -price  many 
times  over. 

I  might  add  that  a  year  ago  1  drove  a  car  from  here  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  had  several  copies  in  my  tool  kit  as 
handy  reference ;  and  you  can  bet  that  one  time  when 
stranded  on  the  Mojave  Desert  1  was  glad  I  had  them 
along. 

BERT  E.  HOWE,  Whittier,  Calif. — The  books  are 
worth  many  times  their  price  to  me.  I  am  now  aver¬ 
aging  six  more  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  because 
of  the  simple  instructions  on  Carburetor  adjustment. 

WM.  SCHAEFER,  Milwaukee,  Wis. —  The  booklets 
received,  many  thanks,  they  are  worth  many  times  the 
price  you  ask 

R.  E.  BEATTIE,  Birmingham,  Ala. — The  booklets  are 
ctrtainly  O.  K.  Would  not  take  twice  the  price  and  do 
without  them. 

WARREN  R.  PORKER,  Johannesburg,  Calif. — 1  re¬ 
ceived  the  books  in  Jihe  ordex  and  would  not  take  five 
times  their  cost  if  I  could  not  get  another  set. 


POWER  BOOK  DEPT.  APPROVAL  COUPON 

337  W.  33th  St.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

With  the  understanding  that  your  Power  Books  are  all  that  you 
claim ,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  mail  me,  as  a  sample,  the 

- - - -  Copy 

on  approval.  1  enclose  10c.  postage  for  same  with  understanding 
that  l  may,  for  any  reason  of  my  own,  return  the  book  within  30 
days  and  receive  full  credit  without  further  obligation,  and  no 
questions  asked. 

NAME 


A  POWER  IN  POSITION  ADVANCEMENT 

Gentlemen : — 1  cannot  find*  words  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you  in  regard  to  the  set  of  Power  Book¬ 
lets  received  about  a  year  ago. 

1  was  struggling  as  Machinist  and  Bench  hand 
in  a  Garage  at  35c  per  hour  and  no  chance  for 
promotion,  until  I  by  chance  found  your  ad  in  the 
wastebasket,  it  looked  good  to  me  and  proved  the 
best  investment  I  have  ever  made  in  my  life. 

Have  just  accepted  a  position  as  Foreman  and 
chief  Trouble  Shooter  at  $ 160.00  per  month  or 
$ 61.80  better  than  if  I  had  stayed  in  the  rut.  All 
thanks  to  the  .Power  Books. 


The  Power  Book  Dept. 

337  W.  38th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Copyright  1914.  Motor  Life  Pub.  Co.,  N-  Y. 


ADDRESS 


THE  NATIONAL 
ENGAGEMENT  RING 


WORTH  THEFR  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

ARTHUR  OHLENDORF,  Washington,  Mo. — The 
Power  Books  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Gives 
more  practical  information  than  all  other  publications 
combined. 

HARRY  E.  KIER,  Beaman,  Iowa — Anyone  that  can 
read  at  all  can  fully  understand  the  “ Power  of  the  Hour ” 
through  its  perfect  illustrations.  I  can  say  that  they 
ctre  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  Am  perfectly  satisfied. 

MRS.  W.  J.  STEARNS,  Dallas,  Tex.— TV**  books  are 
what  I  wanted.  They  are  grand.  Even  a  woman  can 
understand  them . 

J.  O.  DAVIES, — My  car  was  out  of  commission  when  the 
“ Power  of  the  Hour"  books  came.  I  read  them  a  short 
while  and  went  nut  and  fixed  my  car  and  went  to  town. 

HARRY  L.  BEHMER,  Logansport,  Ind. — I  think  the 
books  are  fine  because  they  are  so  full  of  knowledge  and 
yet  not  technical. 

GEO.  BARKMAN,  Hamilton,  Ohio — When  first  op¬ 
erating  my  car  1  had  considerable  trouble,  but  since 
having  the  Power  books  I  have  been  able  to  care  for  my 
machine  with  but  little  assistance  from  garage  people. 
I  recommend  them. 


COUPON  WORTH  $3.38 

POWER  BOOK  DEPT. 

337  W.  38th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
I  enclose  you  herewith  $2.38  in  full  payment  for  the  nine  com¬ 
plete  volumes  of  Power  Books  under  your  limited  half  price  offering 
— in  addition  to  which  I  am  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  picture, -in  full 
colors,  entitled  "  The  National  Engagement  Ring." 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Successful  Fall  Novels 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  DOUBLE  HEART 

By  Muriel  Hine,  author  of  “Earth,”  "April  Panhasard,”  etc.  Frontispiece  by 
Earl  Stetson  Crawford.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net. 

McTaggart  consults  a  doctor,  who,  after  careful  examination,  credits  his  aston¬ 
ished  patient  with  a  double  heart.  This  quality  of  existence  pursues  him  morally 
as  well  as  physically,  for  he  is  concerned  with  a  Parisian  adventuress  who  tries 
to  entangle  him  for  financial  purposes,  and  Cydonia,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
nouveau  riche.  A  many-sided  novel  this,  full  of  incident,  stimulating  and  sugges¬ 
tive,  with  a  bold  and  generous  view. 


THE  UNCERTAIN  GLORY 


A  Romance  of  the  Tropics.  By  H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby,  author  of  “The  Last 
Resort,”  “The  Silence  of  Men,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net. 

Three  Englishmen  meet  at  San  Carlos  and  are  entertained  at  the  home  of  the 
President — an  American  millionaire — who  has  two  beautiful  daughters.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Englishmen  on  the  spot  the  natives  break  out  in  revolution 
and  the  President  deserts  his  post.  Thereafter  follow  days  of  great  excitement, 
during  which  the  younger  of  the  two  girls  especially  shows  remarkable  courage. 
The  whole  scene  of  battle  and  thrilling  adventure  is  inimitably  described  by  Mr. 
Prevost  Battersby’s  skilful  pen. 


GAMBIER’S  ADVOCATE 

By  Ronald  MacDonald,  author  of  “Lanchester  of  Brazenose,”  etc.  i2mo. 

Cloth.  $1.30  net. 

Through  the  influence  of  a  wealthy  and  beautiful  woman  Stephen  Gambier  is 
greatly  helped  in  his  political  career.  Their  friendship  is  misunderstood  by  the 
outside  world;  therefore,  when  the  tragedy  of  her  death  occurs,  circumstances  seem 
to  point  to  a  lover’s  quarrel,  and  he  is  arrested  as  the  criminal.  The  ingenuity 
and  quick-wittedness  of  the  girl  Stephen  is  engaged  to — a  duty  engagement, 
merely,  on  her  part — is  successful  in  bringing  to  light  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime, 
and  Stephen,  released  with  untarnished  name,  rejoices  not  so  much  in  his  freedom 
as  in  the  fact  that  love  existed  where  he  had  suspected  only  the  cold  conformity 
of  duty. 


JENNY  CARTWRIGHT 


By  George  Stevenson,  author  of  “Topham’s  Folly.”  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25 

net. 

Jenny  Cartwright’s  life  is  passed  among  a  superstitious,  narrow-minded  people. 
She  is  the  drudge  of  her  uncle’s  household  and  a  pariah  among  the  school-children 
— her  father  having  committed  a  crime  Nevertheless,  she  grows  into  a  sweet- 
tempered,  self-sacrificing  woman,  with  a  gift  of  preaching  and  prophecy  that 
makes  her  a  notable  character  to  the  whole  countryside.  She  is  misunderstood 
to  the  end  and  suffers  for  another’s  crime,  but  after  her  death  the  influence  of  her 
holy  life  sweetens  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  her. 


BELLAMY 

By  Elinor  Mordaunt,  author  of 

“Simpson,”  etc.  Cloth.  $1.35  net. 

The  story  is  occupied,  as  far  as  the 
main  character  of  Bellamy  himself  goes, 
with  the  intimate  study  as  child,  youth 
and  man  of  a  born  poseur  and  charla¬ 
tan;  who,  starting  life  as  a  mill-hand, 
son  of  a  half  French  weaver  and  small 
general  dealer  who  goes  out  charing — - 
makes  from  his  early  infancy  a  religion 
of  the  art  of  “getting  on.”  The  allur¬ 
ing  part  of  the  book  is  that  though  one 
realizes  the  hero  as  a  very  complete 
scamp,  all  one’s  sympathies  are  with 
him  and  his  frank  delight  in  his  own 
cleverness.  In  sharp  contrast  to  Bel¬ 
lamy  is  Jane,  his  staunch  and  steadfast 
little  sweetheart,  with  her  dignified  ad¬ 
herence  to  all  the  ways  of  her  own 
people. 


MAID  OF  THE  MIST 

By  John  Oxenham,  author  of  “Red 

Wrath,”  “The  Coil  of  Carne,”  etc. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net. 

Among  the  stories  which  might  be 
roughly  classified  as  “Adam  and  Eve 
fiction,”  Mr.  Oxenham’s  novel  takes  a 
high  place.  The  juxtaposition  of  a 
marriageable  couple,  unacquainted  with 
each  other,  on  a  desert  island,  suggests 
to  him  the  usual  embarrassments  and 
courtesies,  the  usual  restraint  and  lov¬ 
ing  surrender.  Expectant  of  a  discreet 
yet  fervid  appeal  to  his  sympathy,  the 
reader  is  not  disappointed;  but  the 
novel  is  more  than  a  piquant  dish,  as 
its  hero  exhibits  so  lofty  an  unselfishness 
before  he  leaves  populous  England  that 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  his  unconven¬ 
tional  happiness  cynically. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE 
ANGELS 


By  Anatole  France.  Library  Edi¬ 
tion,  $1.75  net.  Popular  Edition, 
$1.25  net. 

This  latest  novel  by  Anatole  France 
presents  graphically  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  science  and  theology. 
According  to  M.  France,  science  dates 
from  the  rebellion  of  Lucifer.  It  is  a 
satirical  piece  of  work,  many  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  being  clever  caricatures. 
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Important  Art  Books — Just  Published 


THE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  ART 

As  Part  of  the  Enchantment  of  Experience 

Essays  by  Duncan  Phillips 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colors  and  Eight  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  $2.50  net. 

Here  is  just  the  kind  of  criticism  which  Anatole  France 
once  called  “Romance — The  Adventures  of  the  Mind 
Among  Masterpieces.”  The  author  is  capable  of  rich 
enjoyments  and  his  enthusiasm  for  art  is  infectious.  The 
book  abounds  in  keen  estimates  and  sensitive  apprecia¬ 
tions,  and  underlying  the  charm  of  the  writing  there  is  a 
fine  life-enhancing  philosophy. 


NQLLEKENS  AND  HIS  TIMES 

By  John  Thomas  Smith 

Edited  by  Wilfred  Whitt :n.  With  numerous  Illustrations . 
Two  volumes.  Octavo.  Cloth.  $7.50  net. 

One  of  the  most  curious  biographical  works  in  the 
language.  In  respect  of  its  immediate  subject  (the  mi¬ 
serly  old  sculptor  for  whom  Dr.  Johnson  had  such  kind¬ 
ness)  it  is  piquantly  malicious,  while  in  respect  of  all  else 
it  is  one  of  the  most  genial,  gossipy  and  curious  of  rec¬ 
ords.  It  forms  a  veritable  lucky-bag  of  facts  and  stories 
concerning  London  and  its  art  world  in  the  second  half  of 
the  1 8th  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  BOOK 

Latest  Special  Number  of 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO,  1914 

Profusely  Illustrated  in  Color ,  etc. 

Cloth ,  $3.00  net;  price  will  be  advanced  shortly 

The  art  of  the  book  is  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest 
and  one  which  numbers  amongst  its  students  many  con¬ 
noisseurs  and  bibliophiles,  besides  the  numerous  artists 
who  are  exercising  their  talents  in  the  various  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  book  production.  In  this  special  number  of  The 
International  Studio,  the  editor  gives  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  modern  artistic  book  production,  as  exemplified 
by  the  best  work  which  has  been  done  during  recent  years 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Sweden  and  America.  Amongst  the  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  are  found  examples  of  Topography,  Title  Pages,  Page 
Decoration,  Ornaments,  Initials,  Tooled  Leather  Bindings, 
Cloth  Bindings,  Paper  Covers,  End  Papers,  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Illustrations  in  line.  An  important  article  on  the 
modern  revival  of  printing  in  England  is  accompanied  by 
examples  of  pages  of  text  in  modern  types,  some  especially 
set  up  for  this  publication,  and  an  extensive  series  of  title 
pages  and  decorative  pages  of  text  carefully  selected -from 
books  issued  during  the  last  twenty  years.  A  well-known 
authority  on  bookbinding,  one  of  the  leading  living  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  craft,  contributes  an  interesting  article  on 
modern  British  bookbinding  illustrated  by  numerous  re¬ 
productions,  some  in  facsimile  colors. 


THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  HOPPNER,  R.A. 

With  about  70  large  photogravure  plates,  most  of  which  are  taken  from  works  never  before  reproduced 
By  William  McKay  and  W.  Roberts 

Second  and  enlarged  edition  limited  to  130  copies,  containing  {in  addition  to  all  the  original  letterpress  and  plates ) 
about  130  new  entries  and  six  extra  illustrations 

Crown  Folio,  $30.00  net 

The  Supplement,  containing  all  the  new  entries  and  new  illustrations,  is  published  separately,  uniform  with 
the  first  edition,  and  can  be  obtained  by  subscribers  to  that  edition.  Price  $5.00  net. 

This  work,  originally  published  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  is  well  known  as  the  most  authoritative  and  exhaustive 
book  on  Hoppner;  in  fact,  its  publication  was  a  revelation  to  many  who  only  knew  Hoppner’s  pictures  from 
the  Old  Masters’  Exhibitions  at  Burlington  House  and  other  galleries.  In  addition  to  a  preliminary  chapter 
on  Hoppner’s  life  and  friends,  there  is  an  exhaustive  catalogue  raisonne  of  his  works,  with  a  short  biographical 
account  of  his  sitters,  and  sections  dealing  with  unidentified  portraits  and  with  pictures  and  portraits  painted 
under  fancy  or  classical  titles;  contemporary  criticisms  of  both  identified  and  unidentified  pictures. 

The  introduction,  written  by  Mr.  Roberts,  brings  the  work  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  includes  all  the 
latest  information  on  the  subject. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


For  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  single  novel  — 

VANITY  FAIR 

In  London  there  are  seventeen 
papers  like  “The  Sketch"  and 
“The  Tatler."  In  all  America 
there  is  only  one,  and  that  is 
Vanity  Fair. 

Vanity  Fair  is  to  America  what 
these  publications  are  to  Eng¬ 
land.  “You  have  published  a 
magazine  that  tops  the  best 
English  illustrated  papers,”  is 
the  judgment  of  Arnold  Daly. 
“There  is  something  of  true 
style  about  Vanity  Fair,”  says 
Bliss  Carman.  “In  this  genera¬ 
tion  of  standardized  magazines,” 
writes  Owen  Johnson,  “let  us 
thank  Heaven  for  the  original¬ 
ity  and  sparkle  of  Vanity  Fair.” 


YOU  dine  with  the  most  amusing,  most  brilliant  people  you  know. 
They  talk  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  French  stage,  of  the  new 
singers  at  the  Metropolitan,  of  the  latest  novels,  or  the  coming 
exhibitions  at  the  Academy.  You  find  yourself  hardly  able  to 
keep  up  your  end. 


— Vanity  Fair  might  save  you  this  embarrassment.  Each  month  it  spreads 
before  you  in  a  most  entertaining  way  exactly  the  things  needed  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  what  people  everywhere  are  discussing.  Reading 
Vanity  Fair  is  like  talking  with  a  responsive  and  exceptionally  well-informed 
person  of  cultivated  and  rather  progressive  taste.  To  secure  Vanity  Fair 
from  now  until  next  April  use  the  coupon. 


YOU  pay  $2,  $4  or  more  for  theatre  seats.  The  play  is  dull! 
Your  money  is  wasted.  You  pay  as  much  to  your  bookstand 
for  the  new  novels.  They  prove  stupid!  Again  your 
money  is  wasted.  And  so  on,  one  way  or  another,  week  by  y' 
week,  and  month  after  month. 


For  one  half  the  cost  of  just  one  theatre  ticket,  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  single  novel,  you  may  have  Vanity  Fair  for  six  months — 
November  1914  to  April  1915.  And  whether  you  are  looking 
for  an  amusing  play,  a  good  novel,  a  well-bred  dog,  a  motor,  ^ 

the  new  fashions,  or  a  house  to  live  in,  Vanity  Fair  will 
continually  save  money  for  you.  Use  the  coupon. 
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PRESS  OF  REDFIELL)  BROTHERS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


A  LIVING  ROOM  at  its  best  must  look  livable — must  breathe  an  air 
**  of  comfort  and  invite  to  ease  and  quiet  an  effect  obtained  by  a 
careful  and  discriminating  use  of  furnishings  harmonious  m  design  and 
color — and  very  much  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  color-scheme.  The 
furnishings  of  this  Living  Room  have  been  assembled  from  the  stocks  of 
four  of  the  leading  houses  of  the  country,  with  the  intention  of  showing 
the  splendid  results  obtained  by  consistent  household  decoration. 

In  laying  out  this  ideal  room,  the  Rug  selected  as  the  basis  of  the 
decoration  is  a  Whittall  Anglo-Persian,  Pattern  340,  Color  144,  of 
wonderful  texture,  soft  in  coloring  and  of  Chinese  design.  While 
Whittall  Rugs  are  made  entirely  from  wools  imported  from  the  Far  East 
and  are  close  copies  of  priceless  antiques  in  all  their  desirable  features, 
they  are  radically  different,  in  that  they  are  of  standard  quality,  of  stand¬ 
ard  price,  and  made  under  absolutely  hygienic  conditions. 

^  The  Wall  Pap  ers  are  by  Birge,  the  side-wall  is  Pattern  No.  2382  A, 
the  border  No.  378  A.  The  Cheney  Silk  Drapery  is  No.  3494-1 ,  and 
the  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  of  the  Early  English  Period  adapts  itself 
perfectly  to  this  style  of  room. 

Our  new  booklet,  “Oriental  Art  in  Whittall  Rugs,”  is  full  of 
interesting  facts  of  inestimable  value  to  anyone  about  to  redecorate. 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  Dept,  r  Worcester,  Mass. 


